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HERMATHENA. 


SESQUIVOLUS, A SQUIRREL: AND THE LIBER 
DE MIRABILIBUS S. SCRIPTURAE. 


WE read in Ducange :—“ Sesquivolus, Animal quadrupes, 
in Lib. de Mirabil. S. Script. apud S. August. in Append. 
tom. 3, pag. 7”; and Migne (Lexicon Manuale, 1858), 
abbreviating the same gloss, calls it animal inconnu. The 
word is Grat Xcyouevov. 

This word, a puzzle to Ducange and to Migne, means 
doubtless a squirrel; and comes (I take it) from Lat. 
sciurus, through some such steps as these :—sciurulus, 
sciuruolus,  squiurwolus,  esquiuruolus,  sesquiurulus, 
sesquiu<r>olus, The original root I do not know, for 
Gk. oxiovpog is surely an artefact, corrupted by Volksety- 
mologie; and I do not believe that “the one who sits 
under the shadow of his own tail” was ever a primitive 
squirrel-name. The number of variant derivatives is 
remarkable; we have in Old and Prov. English: sqwirel, 
squyrel, skuyrrell, swirl, sqwaylle, scorel, scurelle, skurel, 
etc.; in Godeffroy we find escuirulel, escurol, esperiolus 
(1295), escureulx (1349) esquiriolus, squirelus (1429); 
Rolland gives a long list of vernacular forms, besides 
écureuil, in modern French; and we have the same thing 
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in Italian, e.g. scojattolo, scheruolo (Tuscany), sgiaruzulo 
(Friuli), scarjatui (Romagna), and many more. 

The Liber de Mirabilibus, in which the word occurs, is 
a remarkable book. Its old ascription in St. Augustin is 
long abandoned, after serving a useful purpose in pre- 
serving an obscure author’s work. Thomas Aquinas 
and Erasmus both knew that its style was different from 
St. Augustin’s, and the Benedictine editors said that the 
author “videtur se gente Anglum sive Hibernum indicare.” 
Various writers, including Henry Fitzsimmons and Arch- 
bishop Ussher, claimed him for an Irishman; and lastly 
Bishop Reeves, in an admirable paper,’ gave final proof of 
his Irish nationality. As for his date, he tells us himself 
that he wrote in the third year of the twelfth Great Cycle— 
a fact which Archbishop Ussher did not fail to notice and 
explain. The Great Cycle was of 532 years, the product 
of the solar cycle of 28 years and the lunar cycle of 19. 
Now the tenth cycle from the Creation of the World was 
believed to end in the 92nd year after the Crucifixion, 
that is to say, in 120 a.p.; the eleventh closed therefore in 
652 a.D., in which year the writer puts the death of 
Manichaeus the Wise in Ireland, and him Bishop Reeves 
identifies with Mainchine, Abbot of Mondrehid, in the 
parish of Offerlane, in Co. Offaly or Queen’s County. 

The word sesquivolus occurs in a chapter De recessu 
aquarum diluvii, which deals in a very sound, scientific way 
with the various fluctuations of the sea, the inandationes 
et recessus Oceant, beginning with the ordinary daily tides, 
and going on to the fortnightly neap-tides and spring- 
tides, Ledo and Malina: Ledo sex horas inundationis et 
totidem recessus habet; Malina vero grandis per quinque 
horas ebullit, et per septem horas littorum dorsa retegit, etc. 
The passage is well known to scholars. These tides were 


*The Rev. William Reeves, p.p.: On Augustin, an Irish writer of 
the seventh century; Proc. R. Irish Academy, vii, pp. 514-522, 1861. 
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known to the Venerable Bede, to Marcellus Empiricus, and 
to a few others, whose accounts are none too easy to 
bring into accord. There is an article on them in Ducange, 
and Archbishop Ussher also discusses them’; but neither 
the origin of the words nor their precise signification has 
ever been unravelled. I submitted the passage to Professor 
Proudman, our chief authority on Tides, in the hope that 
it might enable him to determine the locality which it 
described, but the data do not go far enough. There are 
many places to which they do not apply, and that is all that 
can be said. They remain very puzzling words. 

From the daily and fortnightly tides our author goes 
on to greater changes, observed or conceivable, in the 
sea-level and, by consequence, in the coast-line; and he 
suggests that these changes were so considerable that what 
are now islands may have once been part of the mainland, 
and vice versa: “ Maria extra terminos antiquos crescere 
consuescunt, et terrarum spatia diminuunt et praescindunt, 
sicut et senes nostro adhuc tempore viventes vidisse se 
confirmant ; unde etiam insulas quas ab initio conditi orbis, 
ut multi affrmant, non fuerant, processu temporis faciunt 
dum propinqua promontoria marinis finibus a continenti 
terra dividunt, etc.” Sir Charles Lyell could not have said 
it better. 

He then passes to the distribution of animals, and— 
with Ireland in his mind’s eye—to that part of the problem 
which deals with island-faunas, and their relation to the 
mainland near by. He sees clearly that, when island and 
mainland possess a common fauna, that fact points to a 
former connection or continuity between: “ Per quod 
intelligitur quod illae ferae quae insularum orbibus in- 
cluduntur non humana diligentia devectae, sed in illa 
divisione insularum a continenti terra repertae esse pro- 


*Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, Dublin, 1649, cap. 17; 
Works, vol. vi, pp. 542, 606. 
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bantur.”* Many naturalists, more or less forgotten, have 
had glimpses or adumbrations of this fact, and Von 
Hofsten has carefully collated their ideas; but Edward 
Forbes stands out as chief among them. He said, for 
instance, in a famous paper, in 1845 : ‘‘ The specific identity 
of the flora and fauna of one area with those of another 
depends on both areas . . . having derived their animal 
and vegetable population by transmission, through migra- 
tion over continuous or closely contiguous land; so Britain 
must have received its population of plants and animals 
before its isolation, save perhaps for an Alpine element 
due to temporary connection by means of ice.” This, 
save for the last qualifying clause, is precisely what the 
Irish Monk had said, twelve hundred years before; and it 
passed on from Edward Forbes to Darwin and Wallace, 
as one of the corner-stones of evolutionary biology. 

We distinguish nowadays, as Alfred Russel Wallace 
taught us to do, between islands which are mere detached 
fragments of a continent, and those others which lie afar 
off in the ocean and whose few inhabitants have. only flown 
or floated to their shores. Our Irish monk knew nothing 
of the “oceanic islands,” but he had grasped the nature of 
a “continental island,” such as his own, just as clearly 
as Forbes and Lyell, and Wallace and Darwin did. So 
Darwin says: “No geologist finds any difficulty in Great 
Britain possessing the same quadrupeds with the rest of 
the continent, for they were no doubt once united.” Our 
Irish monk had said just the same: “ How else could they 
be there?” says he; “do you suppose that any man carried 
them across the sea? Qui enim, verbi gratia, lupos, cervos, 

*Our author’s contribution to this subject has not gone unnoticed, 
as I thought at first it had. It is clearly stated in an admirable paper 
by my friend Profesosr Nils von Hofsten of Uppsala: Zur iditeren 
Geschichte des Discontinuitaétsproblems in der Biogeographie; Zoolog. 


Annalen, vii, pp. 197-353, 1919 (see pp. 214-6); cf. also R. F. Scharff; 
The earliest Irish Naturalist; Irish Nat., xxx, pp. 128-32, 1921. 
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et silvaticos porcos et vulpes, taxones [i.e. badgers], et 
lepusculos, et sesquivolos, in Hiberniam deveherat?” It is 
a good list of Irish quadrupeds, and the Irishman chose 
his.own country to illustrate his theme. 

As to the squirrel, it has its fluctuations and vicis- 
situdes. There is clear proof of its former abundance in 
Ireland in the records of export-duty levied on its skins; 
but these come to an end in Charles II’s time, and the 
squirrel became extinct in Ireland at some unknown date 
thereafter. But William Thompson, writing in 1840, tells 
of the introduction of new stock, and by the end of the 
century there were squirrels all over Ireland. We may 
read in Mr. C. B. Moffat’s Mammals of Ireland* how they 
increase here and diminish there, and seem at times to be 
dying out again altogether; but they hold their own. So 
it is elsewhere; for I remember when the squirrel was 
scarce in Scotland, then grew abundant, and is now less 
plentiful again. 

Our .Irish Augustin dealt with the problem of the 
“distribution of animals’ with the clear insight of a 
scientific mind, but he was by no means the first to deal 
with it. On the contrary, it had drawn the attention and 
occupied the mind of every theologian who dealt with 
Eden or with Ararat. St. Augustin himself deals with the 
broad question in the De Civitate Dei, and even with the 
specific problem (xvi, 7): “ Whether even the remotest 
islands received their fauna from the animals which were 
preserved throughout the deluge in the ark.” “It might 
indeed be said that they crossed to the island by swimming, 
but this could only be true of those islands which lie very 
near the mainland, while there are others so distant that 
we fancy no animal could ever swim to them... At the 
same time it cannot be denied that by the intervention of 
angels they might be transported thither, by order and 


* Proc. R. Irish Academy, B, xliv, pp. 61-128, 1937. 
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permission of God. If however they are produced out of 
the earth as at their first Creation, when God said ‘ Let 
the earth bring forth the living creatures,’ this makes it 
more evident that all kinds of animals were preserved in 
the ark not so much for the sake of renewing the stock as 
of prefiguring the various nations which were to be saved 
by the Church; this, I say, is more evident if the earth 
brought forth many animals to islands to which they couid 
not cross over.” ‘Si vero e terra exortae sunt secundum 
originem primam quando dixit Deus: Producat terra 
animam vivam: multo clarius apparet non tam reparan- 
darum animalium causa, quam figurandarum variarum 
gentium propter Ecclesiae Sacramentum in arca fuisse 
omnia genera, si in insulis quo transire non possent 
animalia multa terra produxit.” 

The passage is characteristic of the “City of God,” 
and the contrast is clear between St. Augustin’s mentality 
and that of his humble namesake and follower. There is 
a psychological difference between these two good men in 
their approach to the problem; and just as we see, after: 
many centuries, Edward Forbes repeating the very 
arguments and conclusions of the one, so we see other 
great men, Louis Agassiz, for example, following to. the 
very letter the arguments and conclusions of the other. 
Agassiz, a very great naturalist, indeed, was deaf to 
Edward Forbes’s arguments, as he was to Darwin’s later 
on. “ Distribution,” for him, was just as God willed it; 
God so made the world, and there was no problem to 
discuss. In his famous Essay on Classification (1857) 
he says: “ Every species was created not only within its 
present area, but over that area in great numbers, much 
as at present.” And again: “If there is any naturalist 
left who believes that the fauna of one continent may be 
derived from another part of the globe, the study of these 
facts and all their bearings may undeceive him.” Richard 
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Owen was not less deaf to Darwin’s arguments, yet 
he was one of the greatest of all anatomists and 
naturalists; the mentalities of the two men were diverse, 
the psychological difference between them was profound. 
I have heard it said that St. Augustin did more than any 
other man to put Religion and Science asunder. I should 
be very sorry to think so; but certain it is that Theology 
and Natural Science, as we understand the latter, were far 
apart for St. Augustin, but his lrish namesake held them 
both in his hand. 


D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 





PLAYS FOR PERFORMANCE AND PLAYS FOR 
RECITATION : A ROMAN CONTRAST. 


A COMPARISON between Latin drama of Republican and of 
Imperial times may help us to see more clearly the salient 
features of each of these two kinds ‘of composition. The 
Republican drama was written to satisfy a social and 
political need—the entertainment of the Roman electorate— 
and did so, on the whole, in the easiest and most obvious 
way. The plays of Plautus and Terence were translations 
of Greek plays, and hasty translations at that, in the case 
of Plautus. The Roman authorities had from the 
beginning appreciated the political importance of the 
theatre, which gathered together for the time being large 
numbers of citizens, on whose votes the presiding 
magistrates and ultimately the senatorial class as a whole 
depended for their careers. To entertain these crowds 
without rousing their political passions. was the grand 
object of the games; and one of the most successful 
forms of entertainment was the performance of Greek 
plays in translation. The authorities, therefore, saw to it 
that funds were available to finance these performances. 
The economic motive was decisive in the development of 
Roman drama. We can understand why it was that all 
the early professional writers of Rome were playwrights. 
Before a reading public had grown up at Rome, almost 
the only way in which a writer could address the public 
was by meanc of the stage. The satisfaction of that public 
was necessarily his object; and he was, therefore, bound 
to think of his work in terms of its performance on the 
stage. Not literary originality but stage success was his 
aim, and everything else was subordinated to that aim. ° 
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The typical play of Republican times is, therefore, a 
free rendering of a Greek original; it is designed for 
performance on the stage; and it is written in the (com- 
paratively) free-and-easy metres of Latin Sprech-Vers. 
The plays of Imperial times, on the other hand, are original 
compositions, though based on Greek models; they are not 
intended for the stage, and they are written in strict 
imitations of Greek metres. The Republican dramatists 
are professionals, dependent on their pens for their liveli- 
hood; the Imperial dramatists are well-to-do dilettanti, 
who write for their own amusement and the applause of 
their friends. Here we have what amounts to a social 
as well as a literary revolution. Before considering how 
absolute the cleavage is,/and when it began, perhaps I 
should try to substantiate the general distinction which I 
have drawn. 

The Republican dramatists were essentially translators. 
Of real constructive originality on their part we have 
practically no evidence. The Romans were generally 
deficient in the power of planning a literary work on a 
large scale; hence their framework is usually derivative, 
and their original talent is chiefly to be found in detail and 
in style. As we have no complete togatae or Atellanae 
preserved I can only express my view that these works 
were short and formless—the old variety-show, or satura, 
over again. For that, before the coming of Greek plays 
in translation, the Roman stage had some kind of mixed 
entertainment, composed of song, dance and clownery, is 
highly probable in itself, and goes a long way to explain 
the metrical variety which even the Greek or semi-Greek 
Andronicus introduced into his versions of New Comedy; 
and I can see no harm in referring to this primitive medley 
as a What-you-may-call-it, or Mixed Grill—in fact, as a 
satura; provided that this is not taken to imply that there 
was before Andronicus a special form of entertainment 
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which self-consciously styled itself Satura with a capital S. 
Not until the last century of the Republic did the mime 
receive written form; perhaps it never got beyond the stage 
where the general plot was sketched out, with rudimentary 
dialogue which was to be developed on the stage by the 
actors—especially the chief actor; prologues, songs and 
(oddly enough) moral maxims might also be written down 
beforehand and so preserved to our own day. As for the 
praetextae, or plays on subjects of Roman myth or history, 
our evidence is that such works were few; the certain 
examples from before the days of Caesar can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Everything else produced on 
the Republican stage was translation, and its authors would 
have called it close translation; the changes were partly 
unconscious, in such things as spirit and style, partly 
enforced by tradition or circumstances, as in the variety of 
song metres, the introduction of jests, the development of 
congenial topics, and the omission of what might have 
puzzled a Roman audience. Of deliberate alteration 
affecting plot or characters we have no clear evidence 
outside Terence. That Terence did introduce altera- 
tions affecting plot and character, though on a strictly 
limited scale, and that he pretended that his alterations 
did not go beyond introducing suitable material from 
other Greek plays, I have elsewhere attempted to show 
(Hermathena, tv1, 1940); but if my view is correct, there 
never was established among Latin dramatists a practice 
of combining Greek originals, nor was there in Latin a 
technical term for such a practice. But if we abandon 
“contamination,” we reduce the Latin dramatists to 
translators—which is exactly what they claimed to be, and 
what they are said to be in every reference to the subject 
in ancient literature. 

The Republican plays were written for the stage. In 
the case of Plautus this is almost too clear. The reader 
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sometimes wearies of all this stage business; “We never 
get rid,” says Mommsen (the reference is to New Comedy 
in general), “of the asides of unseen listeners, of knocking 
at the house-doors, and of slaves scouring the streets on 
some errand or other.” No doubt the comparative rawness 
of available actors made it necessary for the dramatist to 
insert full stage directions, and to insert them where they 
were most likely to be preserved—in the dialogue itself. 
The recurrent creak of the stage-doors, for example, is a 
useful cue for the actors on the stage, whose attention 
could hardly be drawn in any more convenient way to an 
entry made behind their backs. In Terence these details 
are less obtrusive; yet what an admirable stage-artist he 
is! To realize this, let us read a few pages of Seneca and 
then turn to Andria 740 ff.; the difference is immense. 
The Republican dramatists depended for their livelihood 
on the success of their plays. We have Terence’s state- 
ment (Phormio 18) that his enemies hoped, by ruining his 
hopes of stage success, to reduce him to hunger. It used 
to be the fashion to depict the dramatists, as well as the 
actors, of Republican times as the outcasts of society. 
Such a view is certainly inapplicable to dramatists such 
as Ennius, or actors of the standing of Ambivius Turpio, 
Aesopus and Roscius. But it would be equally erroneous 
to think of the Republican dramatists as men of private 
means. The aristocracy had not yet commenced to dabble 
in literature, dramatic or otherwise. A few men of the 
ruling class wrote prose works for practical ends; but the 
verse writers of the third and second centuries B.c. were 
dependent on their pens for their livelihood—and hence a 
single collegiwm served for both the scribae and the poetac. 
They might put their literary talents at the service of noble 
patrons; they might open schools, using their translations 
of Greek works as text-books; Pacuvius seems to have 
lived by his brush as well as his pen. But what other 


430990 
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field of literature offered material rewards comparable to 
those of drama? And how, in that comparatively illiterate 
age, could a writer reach the general public, except by 
means of the stage? So long as plays continued to be 
regularly written for the stage, we find that every verse- 
writer devoted at least part of his energies to the writing 
of such plays. It is sometimes said that the Roman public 
did not altogether take to the imported Greek comedy; as 
for tragedy, we are assured that it was positively un- 
popular—a statement for which no better evidence is given 
than a joke in the prologue of the Amphitro. Against 
such statements we have evidence of the popularity of 
Plautus, even after his death, of the success of the 
Ennuchus of Terence, of the interest with which large 
audiences followed the tragedies of Pacuvius and Accius. 
But the most convincing proof of the success of translations 
of tragedy and comedy is that for about a century and a half 
they continued to be written for the entertainment of the 
general public—and for what other branch of Latin 
literature can a similar claim be made? 

Of the drama of the Empire we possess only the ten 
tragedies (one of them on a Roman theme) assigned by 
tradition to the philosopher Seneca. Examination shows 
that these plays are original works, not translations. This 
is obvious in the case of the Octavia. The other plays 
deal with the themes of Greek tragedy and owe much to 
Greek originals, but they are nevertheless the independent 
composition of Roman writers; they contain much which 
is totally unlike anything in extant Greek drama; they are 
essentially and entirely products of the Silver Age of Latin 
literafure. If we find that they are unstageable, or at least 
not designed for the stage, such a conclusion itself implies 
that they cannot be translations—for Greek drama was 
intended for performance. 
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The view is occasionally put forward (as in Dr. 
Bieber’s History of the Greek and Roman Theater) that 
these plays were, in fact, intended for performance. 
Certainly some of them have been performed. We read 
that the Troades was shown at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1551. We can easily believe that the audience enjoyed 
the scene where Ulysses forces Andromache to disclose 
the hiding-place of Astyanax. The trick (line 630) of 
pretending that the boy has been found, in order to study 
Andromache’s reactions, would be particularly effective. 
Another vigorous scene concludes the Medea—which play 
is almost certainly Seneca’s work, for Quintilian quotes 
from it as his. Medea’s cold-blooded murder of her two 
children (here Seneca disobeys the precept of Horace) and 
the effect of her action on Jason, might be made very 
effective on the stage—I suspect that a Roman audience 
would .consider that here Seneca had improved on 
Euripides. The very ghastliness and ghoulishness of the 
general atmosphere of these plays, the recurrent themes of 
cruelty and treachery, the flamboyant language, the glaring 
contrasts of superhuman virtue and inhuman vice—all 
these things are quite in the vein of Roman stage-tragedy. 
Nor would any of the incidents have been thought too 
gruesome for the stage of Imperial times, which could 
display an actual execution. Perhaps it could also show 
Strophius arriving in his chariot (Agam. 918) and carrying 
off Orestes to safety. Nevertheless, it is hard to feel, 
when reading these plays, that the author is thinking in 
terms of actual representation. There is a general vague- 
ness about detail which a genuine play would have to make 
clear. On the stage a character must either be there or 
not; his arrival and his departure must alike be visible, 
and while he is present his presence cannot be forgotten. 
Now Seneca’s characters often make their exits and 
entrance in the orthodox way. Byt there remain many 
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instances in which our only indication that a character has 
arrived is that he commences to speak; again, our 
only indication that a character has retired is often 
the fact that no more words are attributed to him. 
Medea speaks the prologue of the play which bears 
her name, but there is no hint that she goes off at the 
arrival of the Chorus, or that she is present during their 
song. At the end of the choral interlude Medea again 
speaks; there is nothing in her words to show that she is 
addressing anyone, yet we presently hear the nurse replying 
to her. The palace door creaks (a traditional touch) and 
Creon enters; no more words are attributed to the nurse, 
and we have to infer that she has departed. The con- 
cluding scenes of the Hippolytus would present a producer 
with a serious problem. How is he to show Hippolytus’ 
dismembered corpse being fitted together on the stage? 
“What is this shapeless, ugly piece, with many a wound 
torn on every side? What part of thee it is I know not, 
but it is a part of thee. Here, lay it down, not in its own 
but in an empty place.” Still more serious—indeed fatal— 
would be the problem of making out from the text at 
what point the body (or to be exact the first instalment 
of it) is brought on. The messenger does not bring it; he 
reports that it is still being collected by the efforts of 
Hippolytus’ friends, assisted by his mourning dogs. 
Neither Theseus nor the Chorus refer to it. Yet when 
Phaedra enters from the palace Thesus asks her why she 
is uttering lamentations “over the hated corpse.” At 
line 1200 she kills herself, and her body must lie upon the 
stage; yet so occupied are Theseus and the Chorus now 
with the body of Hippolytus that they make no reference 
to Phaedra’s death, and her corpse is not mentioned until 
the very last lines of the play. These and similar passages, 
inexplicable in terms of stage representation, would present 
no difficulties to a reciter, who can take now one 
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role, ‘now another, and who can assume whenever con- 
venient that some other character or object is present, 
yet a line or two later disregard such character or object 
altogether. So we get changes of scene (Hercules 
Oetaeus, 1. 232; Phoenissae, |. 443), a thing unknown in 
Republican comedy or in Greek drama after the fifth 
century, but allowed in the mime, with its neutral or non- 
existent back-cloth. We have plenty of evidence that the 
recitatio was a feature of life in Imperial Rome, and that 
works in dramatic form—tragedies, togatae and so on— 
were written by literary men for recitation, before a selected 
audience of the author’s friends. We may ask ourselves 
how far a reciter could make one of these plays intelligible 
to such an audience. Frequently three characters are 
supposed to have speaking parts in a scene; how did the 
reciter indicate which character he was impersonating at 
any given moment? Tragic dignity would perhaps prescribe 
limits to the extent to which the reciter could change his 
intonation. Looking at the plays again from this point 
of view, we find that the opening lines of each speech 
usually make the identity of the speaker clear. | To 
represent only two speakers, even when they wrangle in 
stichomythia, would not be so difficult; but one can under- 
stand why the plays consist largely of monologue, lengthy 
messengers’ speeches and the like. I have some difficulty 
here with Agamemnon 108-124; the monologue represents 
Clytaemnestra’s thoughts, and at line 125 the Nurse asks 
her why she is brooding in silence. How did the reciter 
make this passage plausible? Occasionally, again, the 
reciter may have had to sing—in the choral passages, for 
example, or when rendering the drunken chant of Thyestes 
(lines 920 ff.): “Lo, now he raises his joyous voice in 
song, nor well controls his spirit,” observes Atreus. 

In all conscience these plays take us into a very artificial 
world. A real audience in a real theatre would not have 
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endured the learned allusions and philosophy; the frequent 
attacks on tyranny, on the other hand, would never have 
been allowed by the Caesars. The endless hyperbole would 
have bewildered or bored the crowd, or occasionally moved 
it to mockery. Hercules, placed on his burning pyre, 
does not shrink from the flames: on the contrary, it is the 
flames which shrink from Hercules (H.O., 1728-30). 
Examples of this kind are only too easy to collect. We 
have to assume great good-will or endurance on the 
part of the audience of the recitatio. Many of them, no 
doubt, hoped for material favours, or meant to retaliate in 
kind. Yet it was under these conditions that some of the 
world’s greatest literature came to birth. 

Such were the occupations of literary folk in Imperial 
Rome. As for the stage of Imperial times, it was given 
up to the display of mime and pantomime by performers 
who, however popular with the crowd or the aristocracy, 
were regarded as the scum of society. The tendency, one 
would imagine, was for respectable literary drama to grow 
more bookish and for theatrical performances to grow 
more outrageous. It seems unlikely that these two different 
worlds should have had much contact with each other. 
We read that P..Pomponius Secundus, a man of consular 
rank, wrote tragedies; he also wrote poems (carmina) for 
the stage, but not, it would appear, with conspicuous 
success; in 47a.D. the theatre-going public were severely 
scolded in an imperial edict for their rude behaviour 
towards him. It seems scarcely likely that the carmina 
were tragedies. Quintilian (X. i. 98) includes Pomponius 
Secundus in a list of Roman writers of tragedy, along 
with Pacuvius, Accius, Varius and Ovid, and calls him 
the best of the tragic writers “whom I have seen” (quos 
uiderim). Quintilian is not thinking of stage-performances 
but of literary qualities; quos widerim merely means 
“whom I have met.” The implication of Quintilian’s 
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words is that though there was considerable contemporary 
activity in the writing of literary tragedy, the quality had 
fallen off since Ovid’s day; in comedy the position must 
have been even worse, since no writers are mentioned of 
later date than Terence in palliatae and Afranius in 
togatae. Quintilian is, of course, thinking of passages 
suitable for the training of the orator; evidently he did 
not find them in such contemporary togatae as those which 
bored Juvenal (I. 3) or the imitations of Old Comedy 
which Pliny heard Vergilius Romanus reading “to a few 
listeners.” If, on occasion, plays were required for the 
stage, it seems to have been the custom to revive Republican 
pieces. Seneca (Ep. 80) seems to speak of a contemporary 
revival of Accius’ Aftreus. Quintilian refers to con- 
temporary actors of palliatae such as Demetrius and 
Stratocles, who wore masks, played the stock rdles and 
were so moved by their own acting as to be seen in tears 
after they had removed their masks; immediately after- 
wards Quintilian has occasion to quote a passage of comedy 
—and the quotation is from Terence. The Jncendium of 
Afranius was revived in Nero’s day—but evidently in order 
to give a spectacular display of a fire on the stage. 
When did plays cease to be written for the stage? 
Ovid’s Medea was famous; but Ovid, reviewing in exile 
his literary career, speaks of the Medea as a purely literary 
work (Trist. 11. 553-4), putting it between the Fasti and 
the Metamorphoses, quite apart from those mimes which 
he might have written for the theatre (but has not written) 
and those poems of his which have been set to music for 
dancing in public (497, 519). Varius’ Thyestes is said by 
a scholiast to have been produced at the games in 
celebration of Actium. If we accept this statement, we 
may still doubt whether the play was expressly composed for 
the stage; the authorities, wishing to celebrate the victory, 
may have pressed the newly written play into service. 


Cc 
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No one will suggest that Augustus’ unfinished Ajax, or 
the four tragedies which Quintus Cicero wrote in sixteen 
days, were intended for performance. It had become the 
fashion to try one’s hand at the writing of drama for one’s 
own amusement and that of one’s friends. Horace’s Ars 
Poetica seems to have been intended to guide writers of 
this type. It is true that Horace often expresses himself 
as though he had the stage in mind; yet what have his 
rules for tragic composition to do with the taste of the 
Roman public? Traditional forms of speech, the example 
of the Greeks, the still fresh memories of the productive 
days of Roman drama, and the contemporary performance 
of such works as Pupius’ lacrimosa poemata, may account 
for Horace’s references to the curtain, the cantor and the 
comedian’s slipper. 

Evidently the first century B.c. saw the transition from 
genuine dramatic production to the artificial conditions of 
the recitatio. When did the new fashion begin? Valerius 
Maximus tells us that when C. Julius Caesar Strabo, 
author of several tragedies, came into the collegium 
poetarum, the veteran playwright Accius refused to stand 
up in honour of the aristocratic visitor. If we can believe 
the anecdote, we have a clear contrast and clash between 
the old and the new styles. It was scarcely possible for 
two kinds of dramatist, professional and dilettante, to 
exist side by side. Moreover, about this time (in the early 
decades of the century) the theatre was turning to more 
trivial forms of entertainment, and this fact would react 
on the attitude of literary men to the stage. A social 
cleavage would develop between the composers of Latin 
literature (dramatic or otherwise) and those who devoted 
themselves to the amusement of the public. Cicero’s 
attitude is particularly interesting. He was fond of reading 
the classics of the Roman stage; he also frequently went 
to the theatre. But he does not seem to relate these two 
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forms of entertainment to each other. He criticizes plays 
from a bookish, stylistic or ethical point of view; when 
at the theatre his main interest seems to be in the behaviour 
of the crowd, their reaction towards any real or fancied 
topical allusion by the actors, and any other indication they 
give of their political feelings. If, in his well-known letter 
.to M. Marius, there is genuine feeling and true taste in 
his disgust at the overelaborate staging of the old tragedies; 
if he admires the talent of Roscius and regards him as a 
friend; there is still in Cicero some of that snobbishness 
which made Roman literary men as a class look down upon 
popular entertainments, not because they were crude, but 
because they were popular. Between snobbery and 
vulgarity there was no place left for genuine drama. 
Literary: men became more and more bookish; popular 
entertainments became more and more vulgar; and so 
Roman drama came to an end. 


W. BEARE. 





MACRAN’S TREATMENT OF THE HISTORY 
OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY (1). 


Macran wrote but little. His two “ Introductions” to 
his translations of Hegel did not introduce the theme of 
the work translated so much as provide an exposition and 
discussion of the general position and ideas of Hegel. As 
such it was, as every student of his knows, masterly, and 
it added a fine piece of philosophical literature to our stock. 
In his lectures on the history of philosophy, especially 
from Descartes to Hegel, which he gave to students who 
were already familiar with the thought of these philo- 
sophers, he dealt mainly with the central feature of each, 
and, in the spirit of the Hegelian dialectic, traced the 
transitions from one to the other. That he did not write 
and publish these lectures has left a gap in Hegelian 
philosophy and philosophical literature generally, which 
probably only he could fill—at any rate it is certain that 
Hegel himself could not have done it so well. 

What follows is an attempt to give the substance of 
Macran’s approach to this theme. Some observations. 
about my handling of it, particularly regarding some of its 
limitations, must be made. It is not based on lecture- 
notes. No deliberate attempt has been made to imitate 
Macran’s style, because the result would probably not ring 
true; the reader must bear in mind that Macran’s way of 
putting things was an important element in his finished 
product, so that the following exposition is by no means 
an adequate representation of him. All that is hoped for 
is to recapture sufficient of his thought in this sphere to 
revive it in the minds of those that attended his lectures. 
Further, what follows is much shorter than the lectures 
and possibly more allusive; it may be doubted whether it 
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would convey much to a student unless he were already 
familiar with Hegel and his predecessors. Finally, it 
should be mentioned that my aim is to put forward 
Macran’s approach without defence, where this could be 
given, or criticism, where this is warranted; no apologia 
is intended and I do not wish to suggest that I accept 
the position. 


Speculative Philosophy: Dualism. 


“ But the very nature of Spirit demands antithesis; the 
principle of Dualism belongs therefore to the idea of Spirit, 
which, in its concrete form, essentially involves distinction.” 
—HEGEL. 


“ Philosophical exposition . . . must retain the dialectical 
form.’’—HEGEL, 


“.,. it is one philosophy at different degrees of com- 
pletion.””—HeceEt, 


Descartes, who was Father of Modern Philosophy, 
was also Father of Modern Dualism. For him, the mind 
on the one hand was disparate from matter, represented 
by the body, on the other hand; whence we have centuries 
of discussion about the means by which the mind acts 
upon the body, subject to the assumption that the mind 
is an entity or a substantial thing." Three centuries of 
discussion upon such a logically barren basis display to us 
very clearly that human beings or at all events philosophers 
concur very largely in believing in Dualism, and it is the 
task of speculation to transcend it. 

We shall now examine the history, as it originated 
with Descartes. 


4In spite of the growing knowledge of the nature of logical 
constructions, the mind-body problem still continues to be discussed 
as if the mind and its body were numerically two. See Proc. Arist. Soc., 
N.S., Vol, xxxvi, London, 1936, Symposium, ‘‘Is there Mind-Body 
Interaction ?’’ 
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We begin with a thoroughgoing distinction between 
matter and mind. If I doubt the existence of all things, 
I find that my own existence is entailed by my doubting : 
thus the existence of a thinking mind is indubitably certain. 
In comparison with this, the existence of matter and 
bodies, and even such important entities as God, are 
relatively uncertain. If, then, the existence of my own 
body can be doubted, while my own existence cannot be 
doubted, it follows that my body is quite distinct from 
myself. In this way is the whole speculative dualism 
contained in Descartes’s Cogito, erga sum; and it will be 
noticed that the question of the existence of dualism is 
not proved in the above statements but is assumed in 
them—the above statement that the existence of my own 
body can be doubted, while my own existence cannot be 
doubted, is a superlative example of a question-begging 
statement. 

If my own existence is certain, what can I discover 
further? I notice that I have ideas of bodies round me 
and of a body which I call “mine”: that is to say, I 
have certain sense-impressions or I am aware of certain 
sense-data, and I have “strong propensity to believe” 
that these belong to physical objects which are independent 
of me, which do not accompany me as my thoughts do, 
but which remain behind if I go into the next room— 
except perhaps in the case of my own body, which I take 
with me on most occasions apart from times when I dream 
or am dead. Yet it may be doubted if these sense-data do 
belong to anything that is, in the way described, independent 
of me. How, then, can the matter be settled? Possibly 
by considering the source of all ideas in my mind. 

Some ideas seem to arise in virtue of the activity of 
thinking itself, since I do not make them, nor do I receive 
them. The ideas of mathematics are of such a kind. 
Others, such as ideas of unicorns, I clearly make myself. 
But again other ideas of the existence of physical objects 
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seem to come from without. That is to say, I have certain 
ideas that there exist tables and chairs; I do not make 
these ideas; they are not the ideas that arise in the mind in 
virtue of thinking; so I am driven to the conclusion that 
these ideas are forced upon me from an external source. 
Now sense-data induce me to believe that they are sense- 
data of something: it is tempting, to think that my ideas 
of physical objects must be ideas of entities to which sense- 
data really do belong. It is probable, therefore, that there 
exists an external world—a world external to my mental 
processes and sense-data—and that my contact with it is 
possible by reason of my sense-data. This belief, though 
probable, remains but probable; for, as we saw, it could 
be doubted. In brief, we cannot argue with absolute 
certainty from certain processes of our minds to the 
existence of the physical world. 

Now for independent reasons we know, or feel so 
immersed in the belief that we cannot dispel it, that there 
exists a world of physical objects. Firstly, we act every 
day as if this were so, and the hypothesis never meets 
with disappointment; secondly, if there were no such 
world we could not distinguish the waking state from the 
dream state, or recognize that there is in one what is so 
lacking in the other, a coherence and obedience to law; 
thirdly, some of our ideas—those of geometry—are true 
of what we take to be physical objects, so that it would 
be strange if no objects existed to correspond to these 
ideas. Hence we have on the one hand a physical world 
in which we all place implicit trust, and on the other hand 
no absolutely certain or logical way of reassuring ourselves 
of this, if we start from the logically certain alone. 
Philosophy must, therefore, find some way of transcending 
the gulf between the world of mind and the world of 
matter. What kind of logical connection can we hope to 
find between them? Our initial conception has led us to 
sunder them from one another absolutely, making them 
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relationless; yet we are bound to admit that a relation 
holds between them, namely, the relation of knowledge 
which the one has of the other. This is a contradictory 
position; for how can we have a relation of knowledge 
towards something towards which we cannot enter into 
relation? 

Evidently we are mistaken in thinking that we cannot 
pass logically from the world of the mind to the world 
of matter; in other words, our starting point does not 
really make for that isolatedness according to which we 
can do no more than give probable arguments for the 
existence of the external world.. It is the aim of speculative 
philosophy to point out that this is so, and further to 
explain how it is so, ie., to produce some kind of 
transcendent logic which will enable us to effect the 
passage: transcendent logic because it must transcend 
what is from the point of view of formal logic an 
impassable gap; transcendent l/ogic because it must be 
certain. 

Now the most elementary form of transcendent logic 
is that according to which Descartes passed from the 
world of mind to the world of matter: it consisted in a 
postulate that God exists and will guarantee the objectivity 
of our most cherished beliefs. We can in this way be 
sure of the existence of a world of objects such as we 
suspect from an acquaintance with sense-data. 

This transcendent postulate requires an examination— 
and with this we pass from Descartes to Spinoza—into the 
nature of God and also of his relation to mind on the one 
hand and matter on the other. Since he can be nothing 
beyond his character of uniting in certainty the worlds of 
mind and matter, for no other function is knowable or 
conceivable, he must consist of his relations to mind and 
matter. If we ask what such a thing would be like, a 
functionary to unite the relationless, we come to the 
conclusion that either he cannot do it or that he achieves 
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his object utterly and completely. But to succeed in 
bringing mind and matter forcibly into relation is to admit 
they were in relation all the time; for you can bring one 
thing into a causal relation to another thing, but you can- 
not bring one thing into logical relation with another, 
unless they are so related already. God in this case would 
be defined as the source of their relationship. The 
position is that mind-and matter are now seen to be 
necessarily related; but because this was seen by reason 
of the idea of God, God is a necessary intermediary of 
the relationhip.—It is as if a premiss of a syllogism and a 
conclusion were first not known to be related and then 
brought into relation by the discovery of a suitable premiss 
which would mediate between the premiss and conclusion. 

This position is a curious one. There is not an exact 
analogy between God and our second premiss, for a 
premiss is a proposition that can be cognised, but God is 
here more in the nature of a presupposition, a transcen- 
dental hypothesis, to be necessarily posited for the solution 
of dualism. It is therefore important to examine more 
closely his relation to the terms he relates than we should 
do in the case of the syllogism. 

Now God is not a substance, i.e. an independent third 
entity, in addition to the other two, mind and matter (by 
calling these substances we merely mean that there are 
mental entities and there are physical entities), for God is 
by definition in the present situation a relation and not an 
entity; and hence we find ourselves in a peculiar difficulty, 
common in philosophy. All we can say of him is that 
he is the unity of mind and matter, since his capacity is 
to relate them: through him they form a unity and totality 
instead of a plurality—or duality; and this is so perhaps 
in the way in which a table is supposed by some to be the 
unity of its sense-data, or a thing is the unity of its 
properties, or the permanent is the unity of the changeable. 

It is not unnatural to explain this unity by saying that 
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God is the unity, while matter and mind are aspects that 
unity displays. Thus a totality looked at from different 
angles presents what are apparently quite disparate aspects : 
looked at in one light an action may appear bad, while in 
another good; yet the action is neither in itself but absorbs 
these two aspects. Such a speculation is all the more 
acceptable when we recall to mind the vast evidence in 
favour of a parallelism between mind and matter. It is 
true that there are features of each that do not seem to 
have a counterpart in the other; but we can always hope 
that this misfortune is due to our human stupidity and that 
more careful research will reveal the parallel traits we need. 

In its extreme form, then, our unity manifests itself in 
two ways: it has two existences or manifestations, the 
physical world and the mental world. And the order and 
connexion of ideas are the same as the order and connexion 
of things. Certain things will follow: mind and matter 
will go back in time eternally and uncreated; they will not 
interact, but will simply reflect each other, as different 
differentiations of the same thing. Yet this unity even in 
this form, a hoped for explanation, remains but a 
hypothesis, a mere guess, and'we can discover nothing 
further about its nature. If we try to establish the unity 
of mind and matter on a more intimate basis, we may, 
with Leibniz, instead of regarding them as reflections of 
one another, suppose them indissolubly bound: a particle 
of one is in complete unity with a particle of the other, 
the mental and the material being different aspects of the 
one organic particle. We might put the relation like this: 
purity and essence must lie towards the centre, dross and 
confusion towards the periphery; the certainty and clarity 
of pure thinking contrasts with the disordered and meaning- 
less sequence of events around; power and beauty emanate 
from within, losing in intensity as the ripples on the 
surface of a pond. Linking up these ideas, which contain 
a Cartesian element and something of the Scholastic 
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doctrine of Emanation, we may say that the mental is the 
inner light of our organic particle—shall we call it a 
Monad?—and that the material is the outer, dulled, rind. 
What is most important to emerge is the property that 
matter and mind are not disparate and isolated. They are 
connected by a relation of degrees: just as our thinking 
can fade gradually from the pure ideas of mathematics to 
more chaotic ideas of sense-data, so the mental inner light 
of the monad emanates by degree outerwards towards the 
material. 

Here, too, the solution is of a transcendent kind. To 
answer the original problem of justifying our certainty of 
the external world, a transcendent hypothesis, quite 
unverifiable, is framed. It functions by somehow in- 
cluding the sphere of matter within the sphere of mind; 
it is a denial of the initial position that what we are 
immediately certain of is the mind—and in the last resort 
the solution remains a mere assertion. But if we are to 
choose between the unverifiable attitudes of dualism, in 
which we cannot be sure that there is a world of physical 
objects, and of Monadism, in which we can, we may decide 
according to the criterion that the former does not allow 
for the strange coherence between the ideas of geometry 
and the world of facts, whereas the theory of Monadism 
does. It does so because the material differs only in degree 
from the mental and therefore the geometrical truths of 
the mental should hold more or less of the material. And 
it is sure to be noticed that we cannot find a perfect circle 
in nature, a fact that bears out the contention that the 
material is an imperfect and confused counterpart of the 
mental. 

But this success is effected at a certain logical cost. All 
necessary truths about the world are true because the 
world of matter is an outer product of the world of mind 
and has the same essential nature: all truths are therefore 
of the mind and analytic. We are thus at the stage of 
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Wolff. We have transformed what appeared to be synthetic 
propositions into analytic ones by the device of amplifying 
the subject so as to include the predicate. The process is 
like this : the statement that the rose is red is synthetic but 
is made analytic if your conception of a rose is really the 
conception of a red rose; the statement then becomes: 
“The (red) rose is red.” 

Now such an extreme position—which some might even 
call absurd—is likely to make you want to deduce the 
number of windows in your room by a process of thinking 
alone. Yet this extreme analytic outlook is all contained in 
the Cartesian Cogito, ergo sum, in so far as it separgtes 
the mental from the material as above displayed: for it 
amounts to this, that I am certain only of my thoughts, and 
they follow analytic laws, and so all knowledge is analytic. 

Since this development of Intellectualism has failed to 
justify our belief in the external world, as Descartes 
required, and since at the same time Intellectwalism assumed 
that we had some kind of certainty about this world, it is 
natural to turn to this certainty and to ask with Locke 
what it is of which we are certain and to see what underlies 
its certainty. 

We are convinced that we have certain sense-impressions 
or that we are aware of certain sense-data; and when some 
of these occur in certain situations we are apt to give a 
name to the total situation—to a certain colour, shape, and 
smell we give the name “apple.” But even in so short a 
time we have become enmeshed in profound metaphysical 
problems. We are implying that the qualities mentioned 
do not float about independently of each other, but are 
closely related, by being tied to some central source. We 
are reinforced in this conviction when on returning to the 
same place after an interval we see the same apple. The 
qualities which we apprehend vary with and are private to 
the individual who apprehends them, yet something has 
remained in our absence, in that the qualities are observed 
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to be attached to a source in the same situation on.our 
return as they were before. Let me put it this way. If 
the qualities are private to me and not in any way 
determined by a central source, then there is no reason why 
I should on my return attach them in the way I had 
previously done and call them an apple on the table; I 
could equally well see an apple hanging without support in 
the air, or while gazing at an apple on the table, see it no 
longer, as if it were a ghost. Now it is this need 
for persistence that gives rise to metaphysics. Sense-data 
cohere in a source in the way described, and do not behave 
like ghosts only because, apparently, there is something 
persistent as a source in which they inhere or at least have 
some peculiarly intimate relation. If this notion of 
persistence can be explained, so will the first one concerning 
the naming of objects and referring them to a source. 

The important question requiring solution is: how is 
this persistence supplied? A hint has been given that it is 
something demanded by the mind to render experiences 
coherent and not chaotic, or that it is something necessarily 
read in to the congeries of sense-impressions we apprehend. 
That may be so; but at this early stage it is natural to seek 
a more naive solution, and suppose simply that there exists 
something which exists and persists, and in which qualities 
inhere. This something does not itself inhere in anything 
else, but functions as the supporter of qualities and itself 
self-supporting. As such it may be called a substance. 

What evidence—asks Berkeley—can be brought forward 
to assure us that there really are such things as substances? 
After all, the demand for them shown by the mind is no 
guarantee that they exist. The matter may be considered 
in various lights. 

If there are persistent substances, the only knowledge 
we can have of them must come to us through our sense- . 
awareness. But all that we can thus apprehend are 
qualities, in every case dependent upon our sense-aware- 
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ness, and therefore not persistent independently of us; and 
if we consider the so-called substance, apple, we shall find 
nothing but qualities of the kind just mentioned. It is, 
therefore, a mistake to suppose that there are persistent 
substances, for just as the qualities of the apple depend 
on our self-awareness, so does the apple itself. We find 
ourselves, indeed, in an awkward predicament. We began 
by feeling the necessity for persistent substances, and our 
first examination of their possibility demonstrates how 
impossible they are! Such is the nature of dialectic, and 
a speculative way out of the difficulty, by, for example, 
having recourse to the idea that persistence is read in by 
the mind, must be sought. 

On the logical side we have given up the hope of 
establishing all truth by analytic thinking, as we naively 
proposed while we were still Cartesians or Intellectualists. 
Knowledge must be derived from experience, and in par- 
ticular any general statements or general conclusions we 
may come to, must have their basis in experience. Now 
if we are to obtain the general conclusion that persistent 
substances prevent our world from being a dream, we must 
produce some empirical evidence for it—although we have 
to agree that substances cannot be apprehended by sense- 
awareness. There appears to be a contradiction involved 
here; and indeed there is. This may be explicated, in the 
spirit of Hume, as follows. 

Since substances are necessary factors in the production 
of our private sense-impressions, these substances can be 
thought of only as causes or causal sources; and if our 
belief about substances is to be true, we need to establish 
the general application of a certain causal connexion, 
namely, the connexion between substances and qualities. 
But the conception of causality may be attacked on two 
grounds: (a) How do we know there are causal connexions 
at all? We see the fire burn the paper—we see it; but 
what right have we to say the fire causes the paper to burn? 
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All we are entitled to say is that we see the paper near 
the fire and we see the paper burn—but we do not see the 
fire doing some burning to the paper. However, even if 
this be waived, and even if we admit causal connexions, then 
(b) how do we know they will always hold in the same 
way in the future as they have in the past? The fire 
might have such a causal relation as that of burning to the 
paper, but to-morrow it might bear to the paper a different 
relation—it might write a text on the paper instead. From 
our sense-awareness we have no guarantee that a connexion 
that has been believed to hold in the past will necessarily 
continue to hold in the future. With the shattering of 
the concept of causality,. persistent substances lose all 
foundation. 

The conclusions that follow are more far-reaching than 
merely the failure to justify persistent substances; for 


without causal necessity to reign over us, truly chaos 


results—all knowledge of the world, all scientific discoveries 
have no more firm a foundation and no more call for 
credence than a system of magic.’ 

Such a dismal outlook demands a more than usually 
powerful effort on the part of speculation, when faced with 
failure on the one side and failure on the other. First, only 
the mental is certain, and its dualistic counterpart open to 
doubt; logically knowledge is analytic and the result is— 
nonsense or helplessness. Second, the mind being cleared 
of this analytic futility, certainty is found in sense- 


PI wish to draw attention to a very important fact. The above 
speculative development, through Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, is quite 
different from the development almost universally ascribed to them 
nowadays. The interest here lies in the speculative dead-end or 
scepticism about knowledge. The interest among contemporary 
philosophers lies in the solipsistic outcome of their views on perception. 

Probably the difference is due to a change of outlook. The 
speculative philosopher did not mind being a solipsist—in fact in his 
heart of hearts he was one—but the contemporary philosopher objects 
to this. 
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impressions; knowledge is sought in the material. The 
dualistic counterpart, the mind, is credited with no powers : 
it is a tabula rasa and the result is—scepticism and the 
impossibility of knowledge. In the first place, truth and 
certainty—about nothing; analytic propositions being 
devoid of content. In the second case, knowledge of 
something, genuine knowledge (to begin with), no certainty, 
failure of scientific knowledge; synthetic propositions 
having content but no necessity. Only speculation can 
cope with such a dilemma. Something more than analytic 
knowledge is needed and something less than knowledge 
dependent on experience (for this rules out necessity). 
Speculation supplies exactly what is required. It aims at 
discoveries which are more than analytic without being 
dependent on experience: in other words, speculative 
philosophy is the study of the a priori synthetic proposition. 
This is the position of Kant. 

It is a case of something to be said for both sides: 
the mind is not able to arrive at all knowledge if it ignores. 
the material aspect; none the less, it can supply elements, 
the a priori and the certain, that are lacking in the material. 
In its turn the material cannot yield certainty, while it can 
give the staff of knowledge. The contributions of both 
mind and matter are, therefore, required if we are to have 
true knowledge : scientific knowledge requires that certainty 
which only the mind can give, but it depends on experience 
and cannot be satisfied by the mind alone. 

Taking what was most certain in the development of 
experiential knowledge, namely, that we have knowledge 
of sense-impressions, we may readily agree that knowledge 
begins with experience; but we have clearly seen that 
knowledge by no means arises out of experience. 
Experience leaves us with a chaotic set of sense-im- 
pressions, and coherence has to be supplied by the mind. 
Such things as persistence must be read in by the mind. 
In this way a coherent percept of an apple arises from the. . 
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imposition of unity and persistence upon a chaotic bundle 
of sense-impressions. This reading in or imposing of 
unity, persistence, and so on, is an @ priori—a transcen- 
dental—activity of the mind prior to all experience, without 
which experience of physical objects would be impossible.* 

Thus we have traced the core of philosophical thought 
through the Intellectualists, seen what Hegel would call the 
sub-triad of dialectic in Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, 
traced it through the Empiricists, who constituted the 
antithesis of the Intellectualists, seen a sub-triad of dialectic 
in Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and we have now reached 
a new unity in Kant. 


(To be concluded.) 


J. O. WISDOM. 


*This activity of the mind, as expressed by Kant, may be what is 
now strongly emphasized by the Gestalt Psychologists. 





BISHOP BERKELEY’S GOLD MEDALS. 


Tue Berkeley medal is older than is generally thought, 
older than the College Calendar suggests. Berkeley in- 
stituted it years before he endowed it, and the note in 
the Calendar which dates the benefaction from 1752, 
though correct as regards the endowing, does not do 
full justice to the facts of the case. During the eighteen 
or nineteen years previous to that date Berkeley had been 
presenting the medal annually and paying for it. He says 
so in an extanit letter, and his statement has been confirmed 
recently by my happening on the official list of the winners 
of the medal from 1737 to 1751. The list contains points 
of interest, and is worth reproducing here, especially as 
the Provost has found in the Register and elsewhere the 
names of some forty more of the medallists, hitherto 
unknown, and has kindly passed them on to me for 
inclusion in this note. A fairly complete list of the 
medallists from 1781 to modern times has already appeared 
in the Calendars; we can now fill some of the gaps in that 
list, and can carry it back virtually to the institution of 
the medal over two hundred years ago.” 


It is to be hoped that the names of the medallists mentioned in 
this note will eventually find their way into the Calendar, and that 
the Calendar’s account of the medal will be modified so as to take 
in our new knowledge. A slight alteration would do, such as: In 
3752, in continuation of benefactions received from him for the same 
purpose for some eighteen years previously, the sum of 120 guineas 
and a die were received from Dr. George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, 
sometime Fellow, for the provision of two gold medals, to be given 
annually, for the encouragement of the study of Greek. 
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Here is a transcript of the newly found list which 
occurs on page 7 of the earliest surviving “ Examination 
Book” (1731-1749). Differences in handwriting and 
style show that the names were entered at the times of 
the award. Between 1740 and 1746 the dates are wanting, 
but there is a name corresponding, apparently, to each 
intervening year. 


A List of ye Batchellors who have obtain’d The Bishop of 
Cloynes Gold Medals at Greek Lecture. 








Apr: 24. 1737 
9br 17. 1737. 
9br 13th. 1738 





April 1739 
9br 29 1739 











Sr Gast 
Thos. Hewetson 
Fran. Andrews. 
Sr Clarke. 
Sr Kippax 


Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 





9br 20 1740 




















Sr Holt 


two of these given by Dr. 
Pelisier at his own expence 


Lesly 
Lambert 
Neligan 
Chinery 
Huleat 
Richmond 








1746 








1747 








1748 











1749 








1750 








1751 




















The Provost’s list takes up roughly where mine breaks 


off, and bridges the gap between it and the beginning of 
the list in the Calendars. 


Sr Villeneuve 
Sr Burnett 
Sir Pratt 

Sir Benson 
Sir Hudson 
Sir Baldwin 
Sir Murry (7) 
Sir Sullivan 
Sir Wilson 
Sir Lucas 

Sir Seymor 
Sir Mullock 
Sir Blashford 
Sir Harvey 


Here it is :— 
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BERKELEY MEDALLISTS. 


1760 Lucas and Morgan 1810 Burke, Moriarty, Jones, and 
1767 Dawson and Hill Colles 
1770 West and Read 1819 Wall and Dunn 
1771 Pentland,and Sterling Sr 1822 (March) Thompson, Finnerty 
1772 Champagné and Denis and O’Connor; Kyle and 
1774 Quaile and Beatty Siletto (sic) are given as 
1775 Letablere and Mackenzie a special November 
1776 Kent and Espinasse Jr appointment in that year. 
1777 Hall and Madder It looks as if there were 
1778 Elgee and Hamilton some mistake; for the 
1783 MeNeil and Silletoe March entry has the 
1798 Morris and Kane note ‘‘It appearing that 
1804 Braszen, Bourke, and Clarke there had not been any 
1805 Andrew Brady Berkeley Medal given last 
1806 Sherlock and Nash year.’’ 

N.B.—Red Calendar, 1912-3, p. 97, for ‘‘1819’’ (Bibby, Thomas) 


read ‘*1818,’? 


There are several references to the medal in Berkeley's 
correspondence, amongst them one which reflects a little 
on the College and shows Berkeley distinctly annoyed. By 
a pleasing chance the last two names on my list, Blashford 
and Harvey, have helped to explain the matter and dispel 
the refiection. Berkeley writes from Cloyne on the 22nd of 
November, 1751, to the Rev. Mervyn Archdall, author o7 
Monasticon Hibernicum, who was doing some business for 
him in Dublin shortly after the death of Thomas Prior, 
his life-long friend and agent, as follows :— 

You will see by the inclosed paragraph from Faulkner’s 
Journal for Saturday, November the 16th, that the late Bishop. 
of Clogher had left gold medals for encouraging the study of 
Greek in the College. 

Now I desire you will do me the favour to inquire what the 
value of those medals was, and in whose custody they were left, 
and let me know. Certainly if I had been informed of this, 
I should not have, annually, for eighteen years past, have given 
two? gold medals for the same purpose through the hands of our: 
friend, Mr Prior, who did constantly distribute them and charge 
them to my account. I must entreat you to get the dye for 
those medals, which I left in Mr Prior’s hands, and secure it 
for me. 
2In the eutlier years he appears to have given only one medal 

a year. 
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I had long known this passage, and it made me feel 
that Berkeley Aad something of a grievance against the 
College; for I accepted without question Fraser’s statement 
(Life and Letters, p. 329,n.) that the Bishop of Clogher 
was John Stearne, who died in 1745. But when one 
examines the details of the incident, this account looks 
highly improbable. Stearne was a munificent benefactor 
of the College, but no one has ever heard of Stearne medals 
for Greek; if he had given or left money for them, it is 
not likely that the fact would have come out so late as 
six years after his death. Nor is it at all likely that the 
College would have accepted medals for Greek from a 
second benefactor and have kept Berkeley in the dark. 
There is a much simpler explanation which came to me 
directly I looked up the newspaper paragraph with the 
names Blashford and Harvey fresh in my mind. In the 
issue of the 16th of November, 1751, Faulkner has the 
item which nettled Berkeley : 


Yesterday the two gold medals left by the late Bishop of 
Clouher, to be annually given to the two who distinguish’d 
themselves by the best answering and diligence in the Greek 
lecture were given to Sir Blashford, Son of the late worthy 
Dr Blashford, and Sir Harvey of the County of Wexford... 


The Berkeley medals for 1751 were won by Blashford 
and Harvey, as my list shows; we cannot suppose that the 
same pair in the same year and at the same lecture won 
also the medals of some other benefactor. Surely the true 
explanation is that there was never any such thing as the 
Clogher medal, and that by an easy slip of the pen the 
journalist confused “the late Bishop of Clogher” with the 
living Bishop of Cloyne. 

Berkeley’s mind seems to have been soon set at rest about 
the supposed rival medals, and perhaps it was this little 
incident which led him shortly afterwards to place the 
benefaction on a permanent basis by formal agreement 
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with the Board. The Register for the 8th of May, 1752, 
records : 


This day ye Provost & Fellows agreed to give annually for 
ever® two Gold Medals for ye encouragement of the Batchelors 
in ye Greek Tongue having receiv’d a Benefaction of one 
hundred & twenty Guineas beside ye Dye from Dr George 
Berkely Bishop of Cloyne for that purpose. 


The donation of “ye Dye” and the mention of it in the 
agreement are significant ; we may fairly infer that Berkeley 
meant this endowment to be continuous with his previous 
benefactions, and that the College accepted it as such. We 
know a good deal about the die from his letters, and we 
can be certain that the medal given before 1752 is virtually 
identical with the medal given since that date. 

Archdall secured the die, as requested, after Prior’s 
death, and on the 8th of December, 1751, Berkeley wrote 
him instructions “to cause the letters G.B., being the initial 
letters of my name, to be engraved on the dye of the gold 
medal, at the bottom beneath the race-horse; whereby mine 
will be distinguish’d from medals given by others.” These 
instructions were given six months before the agreement 
with the Board, and since the medal to-day still has the 
race-horse* and the “G.B.” beneath it, we may be sure that 
the device has been unchanged in essentials all along. The 
date 1752, now on the die, was presumably added in that 
year to date the agreement with the College. The die is 
mentioned in an item (noticed by the Provost) in the 
Receipt Book under “Contingencies,” p. 396, “ Nov. 20, 
1754 Die & Gold Medals for Greek Lecture 2 years 
£19:17:10.” The die now in use bears the stamp of 


*The words ‘‘for ever’’ are inserted after ‘‘annually’’ in the 
margin, apparently by the same hand which wrote the rest. 

* Fraser, Rife and Letters, p. 330, ”., mistakenly calls it a Pegasus; 
Dr. Smyly considers that the horse is the Pherenikos, celebrated by 
Pindar. 
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Wyon, Regent Street, London. I wonder is their die 
physically the same as the one which Berkeley, Prior, ana 
Archdall handled ? 

The medals were formerly given to middle bachelors 
who “had attended the lectures of the Regius Professor 
of Greek with remarkable diligence for two academic years.” 
By resolution of the Board on the 11th of July, 1846, an 
examination was substituted for lecture attendance, the 


regulations being somewhat modified on the 15th of 
November, 1856. 


A, A. LUCE. 





YEATS AND THE REVISION OF HIS EARLY 
VERSE. 


(Concluded.) 


Amonc the sixteen poems in the group entitled Cross- 
ways, only two (The Falling of the Leaves and To an 
Isle in the Water, C.P. 7 and 11) have remained unaltered 
from the start. Of the fourteen that remain, all have been 
from time to time in part rewritten; and all but two have 
been rewritten more than once. Only three, however, 
have been changed in any way since 1899: and even these 
already had sustained the bulk of their ultimate revision 
by that date. One among the twenty-three poems in 
THE Rose has been unaltered from the start (To the Rose 
upon the Rose of Time, C.P. 17). Of the twenty-two 
remaining poems, thirteen have been emended since the 
third edition of Roth 32 in 1901; and in all of these but 
two, the bulk of the ultimate revisions have been made 
since the beginning of this century. The poems in THE 
Rose, therefore, have been more recently and more 
frequently revised than those in Crossways: and since 
the volume containing them both that appeared in 1901 
(Roth 32), the ratio of altered versions in the two 
collections has been almost as two to one. Accordingly, 
as evidence of progress in his poetry, Yeats’s first and 
second volumes are by no means equally significant. In 
later years his attitude to CRossways was equivocal and 
critical, his admiration tepid. “Every time I have re- 
printed them I have considered the leaving out of most, 
and then remembered an old school friend who has some 
of them by heart, for no better reason, as I think,:- than 
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that they remind him of .his own youth.”** This dis- 
content is complex of two elements. In part it springs 
from the rejection of an exotic subject-matter: “ When 
I first wrote I went here and there for my subjects as my 
reading led me, and preferred to all other countries Arcadia 
and the India of romance, but presently I convinced myself 
that I should never go for the scenery of a poem to any 
country but my own, and I think I shall hold to that 
conviction to the end.”*® Most of the poems in Cross- 
ways, therefore, “certainly those upon Indian subjects or 
upon shepherds and fauns,” must have been composed 
before that decision was made, and Yeats, in his twentieth 
year, began to work on his first great Celtic subject, THE 
WANDERINGS OF USHEEN.** Partly, -hhowever, the dis- 
content is born of a later feeling that makes him condemn, 
not merely these, but other poems most conscientiously 
local in theme. ‘I wished to be as easily understood as 
the Young Ireland writers, to write always out of the 


common thought of the people.” Thus in 1907 he tells 
with regretful irony (“I was very young”) what his 
motives had been; and adds: “I read certain of them now 
with no little discontent, for I find, especially in the ballads, 
some triviality and sentimentality. Mangan and Davis, at 
their best, are not sentimental and trivial, but I became 


97:15 


so from an imitation that was not natural to me. 
“Distaste for rhetoric was a chief characteristic of my 
generation, and the Irish form of Victorian rhetoric had 
declined into a patriotic extravagance that offended all 
educated minds.” *® Partly for a subject-matter alien and 
artificial, partly for a manner grown rhetorical and 
artificial, Yeats, in later years, found most of Crossways 
unacceptable, and one or two poems in THE Rose. Not 


** EARLY POEMS AND STORIES, p. 527. 

* COLLECTED WoRKS, Shakespeare Head Press, 1908, Vol. I, pp. 243- 
244, 

%* EARLY POEMS AND STORIES, page v. 
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more than one or two: for in THE RosE “I found I was 
becoming unintelligible to the young men who had been 
in my thought” **: in fact he had begun to outgrow the 
sentimental, trivial manner. 

Although it would be easy to extend the number further, 
I have thought it enough to distinguish sixteen types of 
change among the verbal alterations. Examples may be 
found in THE Rose for every one of these: but there are 
maybe half a dozen types unrepresented in the former 
book; and some of those, perhaps, the most remarkable 
of all. The list may be subdivided, as the changes seem 
to illustrate one or other among certain general tendencies : 
revolt against the “poetic” and the cult of “art for art’s 
sake”; revolt against a sentimental cult of the antique; 
an accelerating, simplifying impulse, disencumbering the 
verse of all that tends to keep the tempo of it slow; 
increased dramatic skill; a slow approximation to the norm 
desiderated by the poet for his verse, that it should seem 
the speech of a normal, active man. All, however, 
manifest the general principle of Yeats’s evolution as a 
poet; which has been an ever closer relation of life to art 
and of art to life, of actuality to value. It is a fundamental 
error always latent in the modern Western mind to think 
of value and actuality as ultimately separate, disconnected : 
nor is this a tendency of recent growth or sudden 
incidence. In the course of several centuries it has grown 
with each generation ever more manifest and ever more 
oppressive : and, in the process, art, “the treasure-house,” 
in Mr. Richards’ phrase, “of all recorded values,” has, by 
a slow declension, withered away. Such a tendency will 
not be soon or easily destroyed. Indeed, to use a metaphor, 
the sickness may be mortal. Civilisations have died. The 
esthetic movement of the nineteenth century was an 
attempt to stimulate productive energy in artists, and to 
justify the vogue and cultivation of the arts. It led, in 
formulated doctrine, to the notion of pure art, of art for 
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art’s sake; which was a desperate expedient at the best ; 
and merely offered to oppose the materialistic errors of 
the age with the complementary errors of a maniac, 
heretical idealism. Between the philistine, acknowledging 
no world but the world of business, and the esthete, 
recognising no reality but art, it is a case of devil well or 
devil sick: the voice of Sanity would hesitate to chose 
between the two. The esthetic movement led, in the 
practice of the artists, to a sentimental cult of history, of 
the past, to a nostalgia for epochs when the connection of 
actuality and value was, perhaps, more universally estab- 
lished. (Frequently it led to the still more dangerous cult 
of a Never-Never-Land, the irresponsible valhalla of 
subjective drama.) Such in origin are, for example, 
Morris’s medieval socialism; the vogue of historical 
romance and oriental fantasy; the use of archaic themes, 
of words and phrases that suggest or recall a happier age; 
the growth of special minor dialects for writing verse, 
poetic diction. Yeats began as an esthete: but his history, 
and the history of the Anglo-Irish movement, is away 
from estheticism. “ Every healthy mind,” said J. M. 
Synge, “is more interested in Tit-Bits than in Idylls of the 
King.” ** That is an extreme, provocative statement. It 
is meant to shock. But it illustrates an impulse that was 
also shared by Yeats; that came to something like a triumph 
in that poet’s later verse; and may be discerned in many 
of the changes in his early text. 

Those are, perhaps, the least important changes which 
are meant merely (i) to correct a former blemish or 
mistake: by emending syntax, by removing ambiguity, or 
even, on occasion, by eliminating bathos; operations all of 
which could be displayed by examples chosen from the 
evidence collected for this study. Rather more interesting, 
however, are corrections that appear to change or modify 


™Puays by John M. Synge, 1932, Introduction, p. iii. 
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the sense of a passage, as, for example, 18/38, in the 
original : 


But now I have grown nothing, being all.’* 


In the later version, “being all” has been changed to 
“knowing all,” thereby transforming an obscure, and 
perhaps unmeaning paradox into a statement clear, 
significant, precise. Given the originals, however, such are 
generally necessary changes: any author could have made 
them, ought to have made at least some change of such a 
kind. Mechanical improvements in the manner or the 
matter of expression, they possess no more than a merely 
intrinsic interest. 

Critical significance attaches rather to emendations 
native and particular to Yeats; such as could not, on 
technical grounds alone, have been anticipated, and betray 
a changing prejudice or attitude of mind. Revolt against 
the sentimental cult of the antique may be perceived in 
(ii) the tendency to eliminate certain archaic words: for 
example, mine in the sense of my, thee, thou, thy; ye; 
hath; nay; ever in the sense of always; forth. It is 
revolt against zstheticism rather that we seem to detect in 
(iii) the tendency to eliminate certain poetic forms of 
diction, certain conventional abbreviated forms. Such, 
for example, are: full many a; I wis; the prefix a- before 
a present participle; wnto; ere; and the abbreviations: o’er, 
*neath, ’mid, ’mong, ’fore. The metrical intractability of 
English speech, no doubt, sufficiently explains the first 
invention of such terms: but by prolonged association 
they have acquired in the general estimation a character 


* In the references to poems, the following method has been adopted. 
First the number of the poem in CoLLECTED Poems (Roth 228) has been 
recorded; secondly the number of the line or lines quoted, taking the 
version in C.P. as the standard version. Thus 18/38 refers to the 
thirty-eighth line of the eighteenth poem in CoLLEcTeD Poems (Fergus 
and the Druid). 
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inherently “poetic” ; and thus differ in kind from equivalent 
terms in the speech of every day. 

The same revolt is perceived in several other types of 
change. (iv) Elimination of grammatical inversion. 
Originally 15/35, 36 appeared as follows: 


A-blowin’ of her mornin’ fire, 
I saw a neighbour good. 


which is emended in the second and in all later versions 


thus : 


I saw a kindly neighbour 
Blowin’ her mornin’ fire. 


By reversing the order of the lines, the subordinate clause 
is placed in natural sequence to the noun it qualifies: and 
“kindly neighbour” removes the inversion of an adjective 
in “neighbour good.” Another line, 13/5: 


The lines are not heavy, nor heavy the long nets brown, 
which becomes 
The herring are not in the tides as they were of old, 


is an example both of this and of another type of change, 
(v) the elimination of unnecessary repetition. It is the 
same revolt again that leads to (vi) the elimination of 
superfluous metaphor. For example, 1/17: 


The kings of the old time are fled, 


The verb is metaphorical and imprecise (where are they 
fled to?). Later editions show the line thus altered : 


The kings of the old time are dead, 


which is the direct unfigurative statement of a fact. 
Sprung, it would seem, from the same general impulse is 
(vii) the tendency to substitute a formal repetition for a 
merely ornamental variation, as, for example, in the burden 
of 10, originally varied in a few minor details of expression 
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for each stanza, but in the final version uniform through- 
out. So too in 8/5, 17, originally thus : 


5 Stand by the border of the lake once more. 
17. On the lone border of the sullen lake. 


which are respectively emended : 


5 By the lone border of the lake once more. 
17. On the lone border of the lake once more. 


Other changes tend to increase the tempo, and to 
concentrate or knit the poem closer. (viii) Merely 
descriptive adjectives suppressed or replaced by active 
(verbal) adjectives. For example, 34/15: 


I tore it from the green boughs of old Eire, 
which becomes : 


I tore it from the barren boughs of Eire. 


One superfluous descriptive adjective suppressed; the other 
changed from picturesque description (“green”) to the 
statement of a moral quality (“barren”). (The second 
change like several in this and in certain other of his early 
poems mirrors the growing mood in Yeats of disenchanted 
nationalism.) Or again, 1/13: 


Where are now the old kings hoary? 


becomes in later versions: 
Where are now the warring kings? 


“Old” and “hoary” are descriptive or pictorial additions : 
they invite the mind to turn aside and consider, for a 
moment, the appearance of the kings: and thus distract 
attention from the poem’s proper subject; which is the 
vanity and transience of human politics and worldly might. 
No particular addition is conveyed in the second version : 
“warring” is a verbal adjective, and draws attention to 
a characteristic regal mode of action strictly relevant to 
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the poem’s central theme; but offers no descriptive detail 
to distract. 

The crumbling moon, the white stars in the sky. 

The curd-pale moon, the white stars in the sky. 

A climbing moon upon an empty sky. 
Those are the three successive forms of 27/10. 
“Crumbling” draws attention to the appearance of the 
moon, considered as an unresisting, passive object, acted 
upon by decay, itself inactive. More evidently still, 
“curd-pale” is a mere descriptive detail, and distracting. 
It draws attention first to curds, and then to the colour 
of curds, and then to the colour of the moon, which 
resembles the colour of curds. Our interest is directed in 
the final version, not to the moon’s appearance, but to the 
action of the moon. Nor is the specified action accidental 
or irrelevant to the poem’s central theme: for the moon is 
climbing by a difficult ascent upon an empty sky; and, in 
its solitary pilgrimage, it seems a fitting emblem for The 
Sorrow of Love. “Upon an empty sky”: thus, with an 
even more complete obliteration, all distraction is removed 
from the second portion of the line. “‘ The white stars in 
the sky”: the earlier version called attention first to the 
stars, and then to the colour of the stars, and lastly to the 
sky. In the final version, every picturesque irrelevance 
has been utterly expunged : and the sky left bare of every 
other thing except itself and the climbing moon. In many 
other types of change this same disposition may be 
observed : to concentrate, by removing images that tend to 
diffuse attention or distract us from a poem’s central theme. 
(ix) Vague or abstract terms suppressed or replaced by 
more specific, concrete terms. For example, 1/18: 


The very world itself may be. 


“World” is a general term of many meanings. It means 
quite different things, for instance, to geographers, theo- 
logians and Lord Chesterfield. The epithet “very” adds 
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nothing to our knowledge. It means, presumably, “true” 
or “actual” ; which is a distinction without any signification, 
unless we have in mind some spurious alternative world: 
and the context does not furnish such a notion. The line 
is emended thus : 


The wandering earth herself may be. 


“Earth” is the name of a specific planet; “wandering” an 
accurate term for its known occupation. One further 
example, 13/7: 


That carried the fish for the saie in the far-away town. 
which becomes : 


That carried the take to Sligo town to be sold. 


In his maturity, Yeats sought to reproduce in verse the 
speech of a normal active man, speaking his thoughts straight 
out as they occur to his mind: and in a number of the 


rewritten versions of his early poems, something of a 
similar intention seems to appear : they tend to approximate 
the language ever closer to the language of normal speech. 
“Nay, God be with you,” said Jaques, “an you speak in 
blank verse’: but said it in prose of which the funda- 
mental rhythm is iambic, like the rhythm of the verse he 
so irascibly deplored. And in Shakspear’s day the 
transition from prose to verse must have been easy: 
practical speech and poetry were not so far asunder then 
as now. Verse is a systematised and heightened form 
of casual speech. The cadences by which we know the 
verse of any age are based on the cadences of con- 
temporary conversation. Now, the character of modern 
speech is informality: and, lacking form, perhaps it is 
deficient in natural cadence, in the elements of rhythm 
from which poetry can be built. Partly because of this, 
it is the hardest task of modern versification to produce in 
verse a cadence that would sound natural in ordinary 
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speech; to reconcile the rhythm of the metre and the 
rhythm of the sense; to make the dancer indistinguishable 
from the dance. The difficulty has another cause. The 
main reverberation in the memory of anyone familiar with 
English verse, must be the sound of Shakspear’s line. 
Now, Shakspear’s verse is based upon the rhythm of a 
public speech and conversation obsolete and different from 
our modern public speech. But the notion of composing 
verse in English calls to mind, by an inevitable linkage 
and association, echoes of his line. 


“ Put your knife and your fork across your plate” 


is bad verse only if we take the rhythmic norm of all good 
verse to be Shakspear’s norm: an error to which most of 
us are liable. Consequently, any modern writer is in 
danger all the time of lapsing into stilted, unnatural 
rhythms that are at war with the rhythms required by the 
meaning of his words. Frequently it is this kind of defect 
that Yeats attempts to remove; and the end of many of 
his changes is (x) to reconcile the rhythm required by 
the metre with the rhythm imposed by the sense. For 
example, 9/9 : 


And every mumbling old man said. 


In natural speech, the phrase “old man” would receive an 
equal stress on each syllable. The metre, however, exacts 
a greater and unnatural emphasis upon the former word: 
the phrase must be read as one would read such words as 
“soldier,” “postman.” The final version substitutes a 
word of which the rhythm is congenial to the metre: 


And every ancient Ollave said. 


Such too is the history of 18/6; originally thus: 


And now at last you take on human shape, 
E 
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where the metre requires the stresses: 7\ 7\/Z\Z\/Ni 
and the sense requires: 7/\/\//7\\ /\.- In the final 
version this becomes : 


And now at last you wear a human shape. 


Enjambment, that is, the metrical trick of running the 
sense straight on from one line into the next,.is often a 


cause of this particular kind of fault. Thus 10/36, 37: 


From ferns that drop their tears 
Of dew on the young streams, 


was long a blemish. Metre requires a slight pause after 
the former line: sense will not permit of any pause within 
the phrase “their tears of dew.” Metre and sense are 
finally reconciled by emending thus : 


From ferns that drop their tears 
Over the young streams. 


Compare 2/5, 6: 


He called aloud to all the stars to lend 
Their hearing, and some comfort give, but they, 


later emended to: 


And he called loudly to the stars to bend 
From their pale thrones and comfort him, but they 


Another such defect in 5/4, 5 persists unaltered to the end : 


All dripping on a glassy slope, and saw them cease to chase 
Each other round in circles, and heard the eldest speak : 


Metre requires a pause after “chase,” which the sense does 
not permit. 

(xi) Greater force and variety of metre introduced. 
It is not easy to illustrate this very common type of change 
by short examples. Passages of many lines are commonly 
affected, and occasionally an entire poem, as, for instance, 
25. Here are two brief examples chosen rather to illustrate 
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than to represent this type of emendation. The first 
is 15/45: 

A-pilin’ wood or pilin’ turf. 
This, the normal ballad-metre line from the original, is later 
changed to begin with a stressed syllable : 


Pilin’ the wood or pilin’ the turf. 


Changes of this kind are fairly common in the early ballad 
poems. Frequently lines are changed by the introduction 
of an hypermetric foot or feet, e.g. 1/33: 


Has torn and rent their hearts in twain, 
which becomes 


Has cloven and rent their hearts in twain. 


A few changes seem to have been made (xii) for the 
sake of sound alone. For example, 38/13: 


And with the clanging of their sword-blades make 


in which the word “clanging” is later replaced by 
“clashing.” Occasionally (xiii) some new word appears 
to have taken the poet’s fancy. For example, “unquiet,” 
introduced in the same edition (Roth 32, 1895) at 10/3+4 
and 6/10; and, in the same volume, “pearly,” introduced 
twice, at 1/42 and 2/21.” 

Spontaneous speech of active men is the substance of 
dramatic verse: and by instinct Yeats was early, what in 
the end by constant practice he became in fact, a poet 
_ writing plays for the modern stage. It is convenient to 
distinguish his dramatic from his lyric verse: but neither 
can be fully understood without the other; and, if we trace 
his evolution under two distinct forms, it is the story of a 
single mind we trace. Since then the verse of Yeats 
displays an ever closer approximation to the tone of 
unpremeditated speech, and since, moreover, this impression 
is confirmed by not alone one but all the chief marks of 


*Tf owe this observation to Professor Stanford. 
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his developed style in composition and revision, evidently 
in a sense his knowledge of the drama is a fundamental 
influence, pervasive in his work, and from that very cause 
impossible to demonstrate with adequate citation. Thus 
the evidence of local alterations that (xiv) display his 
growing mastery of dramatic technique is to be found 
chiefly in those two poems which are dramatic in their 
form, numbers 4 and 18. 

There are two chief grounds of criticism in dramatic 
verse. In respect of its proper excellence as verse, which 
is to imitate spontaneous speech, a scrutiny of language is 
required to test the naturalness and ease of its expression : 
and, in respect of its end as drama, which is to imitate 
an unpremeditated conversation, every speech, in 
form and substance, should appear, as it were, to issue 
by a natural transition from whatever has been said before, 
and as naturally to provoke whatever follows. First, as 


to the naturalness and ease of the expression, several 
changes in these poems tend to promote this kind of 
excellence which, by a more precise definition, would belong 
to one or other of the categories hitherto distinguished. 
For example, the original and final forms of 4/2, 3 are 
respectively as follows : 


2 Oh, may tranquility beside him go, 
3 As in the woods he wanders, if he love. 


O, may tranquility walk by his elbow 
When wandering in the forest, if he love. 


Manifestly the second form is more natural, closer akin 
to normal speech. But in both lines the changes would 
more aptly be included in the class of alterations which 
eliminate grammatical inversion. (See section (iv).) 
Here, however, is a change that seems directed more 
specifically to this end alone of seeming natural spontaneity 
in speech. Anashuya has remarked how “the sacred old 
flamingoes” wander aimlessly about the temple garden. 
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Suddenly she perceives that one bird has found an object, 
is about to steal her supper. And she calls her lover 
Vijaya to chase the bird away. Here are the successive 
‘ versions of the lines, 4/34, 35: 
34 Yon tall one eyes my supper; swiftly chase him 
35 Far, far away. 
Yon tall one eyes my supper; chase him away, 
Far, far away. 

The supreme felicity of style in drama is the manage- 
ment of dialogue, “this nicking of him who spoke before 
both in sound and measure,” the transitions made with 
elegance and yet with verisimilitude, a seeming natural ease 
as of polite conversation. It is commonly the mark of 
undeveloped skill in a playwright that he conceives 
each several speech in separation from the rest, as it 
were a single lyric poem; thus securing a perfection in the 
parts at the expense of imperfection in the dialogue 
considered as a whole, an abrupt transition or unnatural 
hiatus separating one speech from the beginning of another. 
And the gradual elimination of such blemishes from both 
these poems in successive versions shows the growing 
technical agility that Yeats acquired through years of 
patient study in his work-shop (as he called it) of the 
stage. It is unhappily impossible to reproduce sufficient of 
the relevant textual material to justify a more extensive 
commentary here. We can do no more than represent the 
three successive forms of one transitional passage in the 
dialogue of Fergus and the Druid. 


21 Drum. What would you? 
FERGUS. I would be no more a king, 
21 Drum. What would you, king of the proud Red Branch 
Kings? 
21a Fercus. I’d put away the foolish might of a king, 
21 Drum. What would you, Fergus? 
FERGUS. Be no more a king. 
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A category closely related to this is (xv) the substi- 
tution of climax for anteclimax. An excellent example is 
the emended version of 30, which has transformed a 
mediocre poem into a work of quite extraordinary power. 
19 formerly concluded thus : 


In three days time Cuchulain with a moan 

Stood up, and came to the long sands alone: 
For four days warred he with the bitter tide; 
And the waves flowed above him, and he died. 


But in the final version, thus: 


Cuchulain stirred, 
Stared on the horses of the sea, and heard 
The cars of battle and his own name cried; 
And fought with the invulnerable tide. 


Finally, there are (xvi) changes which appear to carry 
credal implications. At the time when he wrote his 
earliest poetry, Yeats had as yet no system; but his mind 
was stored with fragments out of many old beliefs. It 
is a question of peculiar fascination to contemporary 
criticism how belief- and poetry may be related; and 
perhaps no other poet offers matter of such manifest 
importance for the study of this problem. However, such 
an enquiry would require analysis of the canonical text: 
and the limit of our present investigation is the variants, 
and any implications of belief they may exhibit or betray. 
Such an undertaking is both difficult and dangerous. 
“Words alone,” said Yeats in an early poem, “are certain 
good” : and many changes that appear to involve theological 
or metaphysical opinions, may have been dictated merely 
: chiefly and almost certainly in part by the poet’s subtle 
“or. Jt is evident that sense mattered less to him than 
sound in early days. For example, 5/2: 


My spirit rocked in evening’s hush, the rushes round my knees, 


is changed by substituting “evening light” for “evening’s 
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hush”; which makes substantial alteration in the meaning. 
Dr. Stanford, however, suggests, and the notion seems 
just, that the change was made to eliminate an uninten- 
tional internal rhyme of “rushes” with “hush.” 
Tentatively, therefore, and with no very great assurance, 
here are certain facts, and something of what they appear 
to indicate. As the term would apply to Chaucer or 
Villon, in the sense of possessing total faith, Yeats was 
not at any time a Christian man: occasionally, however, 
in his early poems, he wrote as a Christian might. The 
Rose of Peace, A Cradle Song, The Countess Cathleen in 
Paradise, employ the verbal apparatus of orthodox thought 
and imagination. Caught from the common people and 
not native to his mind, perhaps he came to find such usage 
sentimental. Certainly he removed the name of God and 
certain conventional terms of piety from several of his 
later versions. For example, 26/4: 


The stars of God where they move, 
is replaced in the later version by 26/6: 


And the shadowy hazel grove, 
and 39/21, 22: 


Of the dim wisdoms old and deep, 
That God gives unto man in sleep. 


becomes : 

Of things discovered in the deep, 

Where only body’s laid asleep. 
However, another emendation in the same poem seems to 
change the meaning in a contradictory sense. 39/23, 24: 


For the elemental beings go 

About my table to and fro. 
In the final version “beings” is replaced by “creatures.” 
Creatures means beings ; but implies a theory of their 
origin : implies they were created ; therefore implies a creator, 
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God. It is conceivable, however, that this change was 
made merely for the sound. 

A number of changes seem to replace the notions of 
Christian ascetic discipline by notions of a less traditional 
esthetic discipline. For instance, 39/15, 16: 


And still the thoughts of Ireland brood 
Upon her holy quietude. 


is emended thus: 


And may the thoughts of Ireland brood 
Upon a measured quietude. 


And again, 39/27, 28: 


Yet he who treads in austere ways 
May surely meet their ancient gaze. 


is emended thus: 


Yet he who treads in measured ways 
May surely barter gaze for gaze. 


Sundry changes manifest a growing courage of despair 
that makes him ready to acknowledge inherently 
terrifying truths about the human situation. For example, 
21/13: 


And God would bid man’s warfare cease, 
A formula that makes war a voluntary exercise of men, 
and thus an exercise that men may learn to do without; 
compatible therefore with Utopian schemes for human 
progress, Leagues of Nations, Federal Union and the like. 
it is emended thus: 


And God would bid His warfare cease, 


A formula that makes wars inevitable, part of the pre- 
destined scheme of human history. Another such revision, 
30/11: 

And gazed upon the mournful stars above, 
becomes : 


And left her to the indifferent stars above. 
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The notion of a sympathy in nature for the sufferings of 
man, the pathetic fallacy, is here removed. 
The esthetic notion of a special moral excellence in 
dreaming is removed by other changes. 34/8: 
For all who heard it dreamed a little while. 
becomes 
And all grew friendly for a little while. 


Or again, 18/27, 28: 


A wild and foolish labourer is a king 
To do and do and do and never dream. 


which becomes : 


A king is but a foolish labourer, 
Who wastes his blood to be another’s dream. 


Finally, the notion of Time is introduced in two 
poems and in the same edition.” In the transformed 
Lamentation of the Old Pensioner, which Mr. Hone 
complains about, all three stanzas end with variations on a 
theme of enmity to Time “that has transfigured me” 
(35/5-6, 11-12, 17-18). And 39/10: 

For in the world’s first blossoming age 
becomes : 
When Time began to rant and rage. 


This alteration seems, moreover, to imply an altered view 
of how the world began. The former version would be 
appropriate to notions of emergent evolution. The second 
version seems to be appropriate to notions of what 
Newman called an “aboriginal catastrophe’ in human 
affairs.”* 


*° EARLY POEMS AND STorIES, 1925, Roth 191. 
* The word Time is also introduced in this poem in the same edition 
at lines 13 and 38. 


G. D. P. ALLT. 
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THE USE OF OTHER THAN HEXAMETER 
‘ VERSE IN DELPHIC ORACLES. 


Ir is a familiar fact that the normal metre for Greek 
oracular responses is the hexameter. The large majority 
of extant verse oracles are in this metre, and this cir- 
cumstance has led scholars to regard with warrantable 
suspicion the minority, which are written either in iambic 
trimeters or in elegiacs. For instance, in 1881 J. R. 
Pomtow published a dissertation, Quaestionum de oraculis 
caput selectum, in which he tried to show that all the 
Delphic responses which are represented as given in iambics 
are not authentic. Such a sweeping view, however, 
seemed to the present writer to be scarcely justifiable, and 
in his History of the Delphic Oracle he preferred to form 
a judgement about the authenticity of each of these 
instances separately on its historical merits alone and 
without presuming to draw any a priori conclusion from 
the particular metre used. On this method he was led to 
regard some of the early instances as authentic. But if 
this view is to be maintained, it is difficult to escape the 
need for some explanation (other than whim) why the 
Pythia’s utterances should occasionally have been framed 
in a different metre. A review of the examples from early 
times may suggest such an explanation. 

The earliest instance of the clear use of the iambic 
metre in an historical context is when the Cnidians after 
the fall of Croesus consulted Delphi about the ill-success 
of their attempt to cut a canal through the isthmus linking 
them to the mainland. According to a local tradition 


recorded by Herodotus (I, 174, 5), the Pythia had 
replied :— 


ivOpov S& wy wvpyotre pnd’ épvocere 
Zeis yap «’ EOnxe vioov, «i x’ éBovdero. 
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The presence of the connecting ¢é in the first line (a 
feature found in other extant oracles) is probably to be 
taken as an indication that Herodotus has only recorded 
the latter part of the response, which, as one may suppose, 
began with some address to the Cnidians by name. How- 
ever, even allowing for such an omission, the words are 
somewhat abrupt and ungracious. 

Herodotus (VII, 169, 2) also gives us what must be 
the substance of another iambic oracle in his prose account 
of the Cretan enquiry at Delphi before Xerxes’ invasion. 
They had asked whether they should defend Greece against 
Persia and the Pythia’s reply in the negative was :— 
® vation, ewystuhecOe boa iuiv ix THv Mevidew rimwpnuatwv 
Mivwe treme unviwy Saxpbuara, Ste of piv ov cuveterpntavro 
airy rov iv Kauexw Oavarov yevduevov, ipesicg 82 ixetvoror 
thy te Xwaprne apwacOeicay in’ avdpd¢ BapBapou yuvaixa, 
It has long been recognised that this passage is 
simply a paraphrase of an original response in trimeters, 
particularly the words underlined, and Pomtow on that 
ground rejected it as unhistoric. 

Another possible oracle in iambic verse may lie buried 
in Herodotus, V, 67, 2, as has been suggested to me by 
Professor Wade-Gery. There the Pythia is described as 
refusing a request from Cleisthenes of Sicyon for per- 
mission to remove the bones of the hero, Adrastus—daca 
"Adpnoroy piv Xekvwviwy Bactréa, ixsivov & Asvorfpa. This 
last word is evidently insulting, and does not belong to 
epic vocabulary, but suggests a trimeter ending :— Aevorijp 
de od. 

When we look over these Herodotean examples some 
common characteristics appear to emerge. In each instance 
the Pythia was negativing a proposal put to her by the 
enquirer and giving her refusal with some degree of scorn. 
While such sentiments could, of course, have been ex- 
pressed in epic hexameters, the iambic metre was 
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peculiarly appropriate for the purpose. Its early history 
was associated with Archilochus, and it had been used by 
him with particular effect for contemptuous utterances. 
Also, curiously enough, we have independent testimony 
to the fact that the Delphic authorities appreciated 
Archilochus’ work. According to the traditional story,’ 
the man who had killed Archilochus in battle was driven 
from the temple at Delphi with the sentence :—“ You 
have slain the Muses’ servant, the man of utterance: 
Depart from the shrine!” 

Can we, then, suppose that by the sixth century B.c. the 
Delphic authorities had already adopted the practice of 
delivering some responses in iambic trimeters, instead of 
epic hexameters, whenever they wished to convey a some- 
what scornful refusal? This explanation would seem to 
cover the only examples which have been attributed with 
any probability to the period before 480 B.c. 

One must note, however, that there was preserved a 
couple of oracles in hexameter verse where the enquirer is 
treated rather brusquely. One is the reply to Croesus 
(Herod. I. 85, 2) when he asked for a cure for his son’s 
dumbness. Here the Pythia calls the king péya vwe 
Kpoice, but also she does agree that his wish will be 
granted, though in such circumstances as he would not 
like. Similarly, the Phigaleans are roughly handled ia 
a hexameter oracle of apparently fifth-century date, 
when they enquired for a remedy for a _ famine 
(Paus. VIII, 42, 6). However, in this instance also Apollo 
did not refuse his help, though he gave it somewhat 
ungraciously. Hence, we may be right in putting both 
these instances on one side, because, though the enquirer 
was rebuked by the Pythia, the general effect of the reply 
was not negative. 

All the other iambic responses attributed to the Pythia 


*See Parke, Delphic Oracle, pp. 406 ff. 
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are of much later date or bear all the marks of spurious- 
ness. In the first category we may place the line :— 


> ‘ , ”~ ‘ a“ , 
éuol pmeAnoet Tadta Kai AevKals Kopats. 


This may have been delivered to the Delphians, as tradition 
stated, when they consulted the oracle whether to remove 
their families and property to safety at the time of the 
Gallic invasion of 279 8.c. Again, the answer was taken 
as negative, but there is nothing contemptuous in the line 
itself, if it stood alone. 

The only other authentic instance is likely to be the 
one cited by Plutarch from his own time (Moral. 403 F). 
A priest of Heracles, who had broken a sexual taboo 
connected with his office, appealed to the oracle for a 
method of atonement. He was let off with the soothing 
advice— 


dmavta Tavayxaia svyxwpel Beds. 


In a sense this, too, was negative, but certainly not 
contemptuous. However, by the end of the first 
century A.D. it was notorious that the Pythia rarely rose 
to producing verse of any sort, hexameter or other. So 
it has been plausibly conjectured by modern scholars that 
this line was actually a quotation or a traditional maxim. 
In any event the use of a particular metre at that date 
might well be untypical of the oracle’s general practice. 
All the remaining oracles in iambics attributed to the 
Pythia in ancient literature can be rejected as spurious. 


(1) Apollo never stated :-— 
Sophos YogoxAyjs, sopuwrepos 8 Evpiridns 


avipav S5& ravrwv Swxparys codwrartos, 


The Pythia’s judgement on Socrates will have been given 
to Chaerophon in prose, and the verses in this epigram- 
matic form do not seem to have been fully evolved till 
the fourth century A.D., as Pomtow pointed out.? 


?See Parke, Delphic Oracle, p. 414. 
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(2) An iambic line of advice to Zeno of Citium, which 
is paraphrased in several authorities, is cited by the Scholiast 
to Aristophanes, Clouds, 144, as occurring in a comic poet, 
and that is probably the ultimate source of the metre.’ 





(3) Népwy ?Opéorng ’AAkuatwy pytpokrd vor is attributed by 
Philostratus (Vit. Soph. 1, 481), to Delphi, but the earlier 
evidence of Suetonius (Nero, 39) shows far more plausibly 
that it was simply a popular lampoon in Rome. 

There remain the examples attributed to periods before 
historic record. 


(4) Pausanius (IV, 9, 4) gives five lines of iambic 
verse prescribing a human sacrifice in the First Messenian 
War.* This is only a more elaborate and rhetorical version 
of a response also extant as two hexameters. Evidently, 
it was in its iambic form a literary fiction of Hellenistic 


times, perhaps produced by Pausanias’ source, Myron of 
Priene. 


(5) Portions of Euripides, Phoenissae, lines 17 ff., are 
often quoted in late authors as though they were the actual 
reply given to Lains about his son.> Here we can actually 
observe the process at work by which a piece of fiction 
becomes gradually converted into a traditional response of 
the Pythia. 

No other iambic oracles appear to be attributed to 
Delphi, but it may be well also to examine the few instances 
in which elegiac responses occur, since they are the only 
other metre except hexameters. These are in a very 
different position from the iambics, because they are fewer 
in number and are found in no early authors. Two are 
preserved in the Anthology under the title xpnopic rig 

‘ Mv@iacg (XIV, 71 and 74). They are pleasing quatrains of 
moralizing verse on the theme that spiritual purity is 
needed, not ritual cleansing, from those entering the temple. 


* Parke, op. cit., p. 418. “Parke, op. cit., p. 90. 
* Parke, op. cit., p. 304. 
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As such, they may, for instance, have been inscribed at 
the gateways to the precinct at Delphi. But they are not 
framed in any way to suggest the response of the oracle 
to the enquiry of an individual. So while they may have 
been produced by the Delphic priesthood for the general 
edification of worshippers, they were never subject to the 
conventions, metrical or literary, governing the Pythia’s 
utterances. 

The four other elegiac oracles attributed to the Pythia 
are all probably to be covered by one and the same 
explanation, that they are literary fictions. One is 
obviously so: the response to Calasiris in Heliodorus’ 
Aethiopica, II, 26. Here the visit to the oracle and the 
Pythia’s words are merely part of the romance, and the 
choice of the metre must be put down to Heliodorus 
himself. 

"Not very different, as one may suppose, was the 
tesponse about Chariton and Melanippus, quoted by 
Athenaeus (XIII, 602b) from Heraclides Ponticus, epi 
’Epwrxav. The title of the work itself is an index of the 
unhistoric nature of its probable contents, and the summary 
which Athenaeus gives of the tale confirms this. Two 
would-be assassins of the tyrant, Phalaris, by their bravery 
under torture move him to pity and pardon. So Apollo 
announces that, as a reward for his humanity in this 
respect, the tyrart’s death is to be postponed. What were 
apparently the two first lines of the alleged oracle are 
quoted, in which by an interesting novelty the pentameter 
precedes the hexameter*® :— 


Evdaiuwv Xapitwv cai MeAdvirros edu 
Geias dyntipes Ehapepions diAcraros. 
Evidently this is just another piece of romantic fiction of 
the same class as Heliodorus, though of much earlier date. 
* Also quoted by Aelian, V.H., 11, 4, who, however, reverses the order 
to the normal one; evidently in error, as Athenaeus commented on 


this as a feature of the poem. Does the Dorian dialect indicate that 
Heraclides was reproducing an earlier local Sicilian romance? 
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Similarly, poems in elegiac verse can, of course, contain 
versions of Delphic oracles in this metre as part of their 
story. We find an example in Callimachus’ account of the 
romance of Acontius and Cydippe (Aetia, Loeb ed., 
p. 206, Il. 20 ff.). Here the lengthy prophecy has all the 
features of Callimachus’ personal style and may owe 
nothing but its motive to tradition. 

Finally, on the strange history of Theagenes of Thasos’ 
we have two versions of the same oracle, one in a single 
hexameter line, the other in an elegiac couplet. Each is 
introduced by oé€ and so belongs to a longer poem, and 
their contents are virtually the same. The natural 
supposition is that the hexameter line is from the original, 
and the elegiac couplet from a verse narrative of later date. 
The thought of Callimachus’ Aetia springs to the mind 
again as the place in which an exciting story about a local 
cult would most likely have figured in this metre. At amy 
rate, it can most probably be dissociated from the Pythia 
and attributed to some narrator’s fiction. 

We are left, then, with the hypothesis that the Pythia’s 
responses, when delivered in verse, were normally framed 
in hexameters, never in elegiacs, but occasionally in iambics. 
This last metre was used from the sixth century in pre- 
ference on occasions when the Pythia had to convey a 
refusal in verse to the enquirer’s request with often some 
degree of contempt. In late periods, however, the selection 
of the metre for its purpose was less strictly appropriate. 
It is possible that further investigation of the prose 
paraphrases of Delphic responses might produce other 
conjectural examples to confirm or weaken these 
generalizations. : 

At the risk of spoiling a good theory, perhaps one 
further example may be cited. Suidas’ Lexicon indexes 
the phrase ravra oor kai MiOca wat AjjAua, which it explains 
as being used proverbially of those doing a thing for the 
last time. The significance is further explained by the 


"See Parke, Delphic Oracle, pp. 365 ff. 
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story that Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, after dedicating 
Rheneia to Apollo, instituted a splendid festival of the 
god on Delos, and sent to Delphi to ask how it should be 
named, whether Delia or Pythia. The god’s non- 
committal answer was given in the phrase quoted, which 
was subsequently interpreted to mean that it did not matter 
what Polycrates called it. This interpretation was derived 
from the fact that Polycrates died shortly afterwards. 
Suidas repeats the same story under Ié@a, this time giving 
as its source one of Epicurus’ letters to Idomeneus, which 
dates the tradition back to the end of the fourth 
century B.c. Zenobius (VI, 15) also gives the proverb 
with the same meaning and cites Menander as source. 
This reference would imply that our tag could be taken 
as part of an iambic verse, and Kock (Fragmenta, 
Menander, no. 147) does actually so include it, making 
the end of one line fall after TWt@a. The result is 
metrically not very inspiring, and, of course, it may all be 
unhistoric, though Epicurus would not have invented a 
verse form for the oracle and Menamnder is not likely to 
have originated the story about Polycrates, but simply 
quoted the saying as proverbial. Hence, it is possible that 
this may be a fragment of another Pythian iambic response 
from the sixth century. If so, we note once more that 
the Pythia seems to have used the metre when refusing a 
request—in this instance for the name of a festival—and 
though the fragment is too brief to provide proper evidence, 
the terms of the refusal may well have been obliquely 
contemptuous. 

As a footnote to the whole subject one may add a little 
more on the obscure problem of the actual origin of the 
Pythia’s verses. The conventional account was that they 
came straight from the Pythia’s own mouth, but as she 
would seem to have been an uneducated peasant woman 
babbling in a. trance, this picture need not be taken literally. 
Both Strabo (IX, C.419) ‘and Plutarch (Moral. 407 B) 
allude to a belief that the verses were supplied by the 
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priestly officiators at the ceremony. In this connection it 
may be worth while to call special attention to what appears 
to be a bit of local Delphic tradition. 

It was a popular idea in antiquity that the hexameter 
metre itself had been originated by Apollo in person or 
by his first Pythia, the mythical Phemonoe. But 
Pausanias quotes a native Delphian lady, named Boeo, 
who recorded another tradition in a hymn (X, 5, 7). She 
described the construction of the first temple of Apollo at 
Pytho by a group of Hyperboreans among whom she 
mentioned Olen*’— 

’OAnV 0, bs yévero mpHros PoiBoro rpodaras, 
mparos 5° dpxaiwv éréwv texvavar’ dowddv. 


As Pausanias saw, this meant that Olen had been the 
first prophet and invented the hexameter. The term 
mpophrne (here given in its local dialect form) was 
applied to the ‘spsi¢ who actually delivered to the enquirer 


the Pythia’s response.? So it is significant to find that 
while popular tradition attributed the invention of the 
hexameter to the first Pythia, a Delphic hymn-writer 
ascribed the same invention to the first “ Prophet.” The 
position is exactly parallel to that whereby general belief 
credited the Pythia with speaking in verse, but some 
assigned the creation of the verse to those who transmitted 
the Pythia’s words to the enquirer. We may, in fact, 
take Boeo’s hymn as an admission from a Delphic source 
that this latter view was correct, and that the “ Prophet,” 
not the Pythia, supplied the metre. If so, it is all the 
more probable that it could be adapted at times to suit the 
general character of the answer. 

®Olen elsewhere figures only in Delian tradition and is a Lycian, 
e.g. Herod. tv, 35. The use of a instead of 7 is to be explained as 


Delphian dialect in place of the more usual epic diction. 
*See Parke, 4 Note on the Delphic Priesthood, Classical Quarterly, 


XXXIV (1940), pp. 85 ff. 
H. W. PARKE. 





THEOPHANIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
THE SECOND PERSON OF THE TRINITY. 


A PIECE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN SPECULATION. 


Earty Christian writers were, of course; always ready to 
find prophecies of Christ in the Old Testament, but there 
is one piece of speculation to be found in several early 
writers which seems to have metaphysical and theological 
implications not possessed by the more usual “proof text” 
method of Old Testament interpretation. This is the opinion 
that wherever God or His angel is described in the Old 
Testament as appearing, or speaking, or doing anything 
which might seem to be too anthropomorphic, it is not God 
the Father who is so described, but God the Son—or, since 
sometimes theological language has not reached this point 
of precision, we may say more simply, Christ. I propose 
to outline how some of the early Fathers set forth this 
doctrine, and to suggest some of its implications. 

It should, however, be pointed out first that there are 
probably traces of this doctrine to be found in the New 
Testament itself. Note that the doctrine consists in some- 
thing more than a belief in the pre-existence of Christ, 
or in an identification of Christ, for instance, with the 
Sophia of the Wisdom literature. It involves always a 
reference to some specific appearance or action of God in 
the Old Testament. I have noticed two such probable 
references : the first is from John xii, 41; here the author 
of the Fourth Gospel quotes Isaiah vi, 9-10, and adds the 
comment: “‘ These things said Isaiah because he saw his 
glory; and he spake of him.” Bernard in his commentary 
suggests that the writer is thinking of Isaiah’s vision, 
described in the opening verses of the chapter. This seems 
very likely, and, if it be true, the theophany here is certainly 
looked on as being in fact an appearance of Christ. The 
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second passage is from Revelation i, 13; this is 2 
description of an appearance of the glorified Christ, and 
it is narrated in terms taken from Daniel x, 5sq. In the 
Daniel passage the appearance is certainly that of an angel, 
but he is not specifically named (as, for example, the angel | 
is in Dan. ix, 21), and it is possible that the author of the 
Apocalypse meant to identify him with Christ. The 
famous passage in I Corinthians x, 4 (“and that Rock 
was Christ”) is not strictly relevant here, as it does not 
refer to something described in the Old Testament as an 
appearance of God or His angel. 

It is perhaps Justin who is the most conspicuous among 
the early Fathers for his emphasis on the doctrine that 
Christ is signified in all the theophanies of the Old 
Testament. But it is very interesting to observe the 
reason he gives for his belief. In 356 E of his Dialogue 
with Trypho, Justin says of God the Father: “The 
ineffable Father and Lord of all does not arrive anywhere, 
nor walk, nor sleep, nor rise up, but abides in His own 
place, wherever that is, seeing clearly and hearing clearly, 
not with eyes or ears but by His irresistible power .. . 
He is not moved, but on the contrary is not contained by 
any place nor by the whole universe, since He was before 
the universe came into being.” Justin then goes through 
many of the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament 
saying that these must refer to Christ since God, the 
Unmoved, the Ineffable, could not be referred to thus. 
Earlier on (276E) Justin, in arguing that one of the 
three angels who appeared to Abraham was Christ, says : 
“ede Erepog Fore (sc. & ayyehoc) Tov ra wavTa Tooavroc 
Geo, aplOuy Aéyw GAN’ ov yvwuy.” As we shall see when 
comparing what Irenaeus says, Justin’s presentation of this 
doctrine is fraught with perilous metaphysical implications. 

Irenaeus held indeed the same doctrine; but, perhaps 
because he is not so much concerned in his extant 
writings with refuting the Jews as the heretics, it is not 
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so prominent in his works. In IV, 9, 1, of his Against 
all Heresies, he says: “ Both testaments have been pro- 
duced by one and the same householder, the Word of God, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who conversed with Abraham and 
Moses, and restored to us our liberty in a new fashion, 
and multiplied the grace which proceeds from Him.” 
Also, in III, 6, 1, we find: “ Again the passage, ‘And the 
Lord rained fire and sulphur from the Lord from heaven,’ 
refers also to the Son who spoke to Abraham.” (My 
quotations are from Dr. Montgomery Hitchcock’s 
translation.) Plainly then Irenaeus, like Justin, is anxious 
to explain the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament 
by making them refer to the Son. But, while Irenaeus is 
one with Justin in his belief in this doctrine, the. reasons 
for which he regards the Son as the Person referred to 
in the Old Testament theophanies are different to those 
which Justin gives. Apart from the common concern 
which they had to avoid anthropomorphism, Justin also 
objected to the idea of God appearing to men because his 
conception of God made such a thing difficult; as he says 
in reference to Jacob’s vision at Bethel: ‘ Think not that 
the unbegotten God Himself came down or went up from 
anywhere.” In Irenaeus such a conception of God is not 
nearly so prominent; Justin’s reason for emphasising this 
doctrine, if logically followed out, would lead him to a 
denial of the possibility of any real incarnation. One gains 
the impression from his writings that Christ was almost 
a second best in the way of an incarnation, because such a 
thing was impossible for the High God. Irenaeus, how- 
ever, gives no such impression; he makes it plain that 
Christ is the Word of God, that is to say, that He is God’s 
method of revealing Himself; and if he believes that the 
divine theophanies in the Old Testament are in fact 
appearances of Christ, that is because Christ has always 
been God’s way of revealing Himself, and not because 
God was unable to reveal His Very Self. One could 
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quote many references to confirm this. Here are three : 
IV, 20, 4: “ But since He who worketh all in all is God, 
although in His greatness and nature invisible and in- 
describable for His own creatures, He is by no means 
unknown. For all His creatures learn through His Word 
that there is one God the Father who contains all things 
and gives them their existence.” IV, 20, 7? "2 
therefore the Word was made the steward of paternal 
grace for the advantage of men, on whose account He 
made such great dispensations, revealing God to man and 
presenting men to God.” V, 16, 1: “For in times past 
it was said that man was made in the image of God, but 
it was not shewn. For the Word was still invisible in 
whose image man had been made ... But when the 
Word of God became flesh He confirmed both. For. . 
He firmly established the likeness, making man like the 
invisible God by the visible Word.” So far, then, Irenaeus 
contrasts with Justin: Justin is afraid of theophanies, not 
only through a perfectly legitimate fear of anthropo- 
morphism, but also because his conception of God makes 
it difficult to think of God appearing to man at all. 
Irenaeus has no such metaphysical difficulties, as his view 
of the relation between the Father and the Son proves. 
No doubt the reason why he accepted this doctrine of the 
Son’s appearances in the Old Testament was because ine 
wished to explain its more crude anthropomorphisms. 
There is, however, one passage in his writings where he 
seems to fall in with Justin’s conception of God. In 
chapter 45 of his Ei¢ éwidecEw rov amoorodKov Knpvynaro¢ 
he says: “For it was not the Father of all, who is not 
seen by the world, the Master of all who said, ‘Heaven is 
my throne and earth my footstool: what house will ye 
build me, or what is the place of my rest? and who 
‘comprehendeth the earth with his hand, and with his 
span the heaven’—it was not He that came and stood in 
a very small space and spake with Abraham, but the Word 
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of God who was ever with mankind and made known 
beforehand what should come to pass in the future, and 
taught men the things of God.” This seems to be going 
distinctly too far in the direction of Justin’s conception of 
God; but Armitage Robinson (whose translation I quote) 
points out that in this work Irenaeus is demonstrably more 
dependent on Justin’s writings than in his treatise Against 
all Heresies, and the probability is that he unwittingly 
reproduced more of Justin’s theology than was really 
consistent with his own views. 

In Tertullian we have something of a reversion to. 
Justin’s outlook: in chapter 15 of his Adversus Praxeam 
(Migne’s ed. of the Patr. Lat.) he contends that wherever 
in the Old Testament men are represented as seeing 
God, in reality they saw God the Son, God the Father 
being invisible always, and in chapter 16 of the same 
work he says in effect that all anthropomorphisms in 
the Old Testament refer to God the Son. So far 
he has gone no farther than Irenaeus; but in Adv. 
Marcionem, Book II, chapter 27, he shews why he 
thinks this must be so: “Deum non potuisse humanos 
congressus inire nisi humanos et sensus et affectus 
suscepisset, per quos vim maiestatis suae, intolerabilem 
utique humanae mediocritati, humilitate temperaret, sibi 
quidem indigna, homini autem necessaria . .. Igitur 
quaecumque exigitis Deo digna, habebuntur in Patre 
invisibili incongressibilique et placido et (ut ita dixerim) 
philosophorum deo. Quaecumque autem ut indigna repre- 
henditis, deputabuntur in Filio, et viso, et audito, et 
congresso, et arbitrio Patris et ministro, miscente in 
semetipso et hominem et Deum.” In Adv. Marcionem 
Book VII, chapter 9, he goes even farther, and maintains 
that Christ was actually incarnate in the Old Testament. 
He is speaking of the three angels who appeared to 
Abraham, maintaining that one of them was God the Son 
and he says: “Ideoque et ipse cum angelis tunc apud 
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Abraham <sc. apparebat> in veritate quidem carnis, sed 
nondum natae.” 

In conclusion, one may make a number of comments 
on this strange doctrine: one great objection to it is that, 
certainly in the form in which Tertullian proposed it, it 
impugns the uniqueness of the Incarnation. Even on 
Tertullian’s assumptions, it was not necessary to assume 
that God was actually seen in the flesh by anyone in the 
Old Testament. But there is a second objection which 
goes deeper, which is concerned with metaphysics as much 
as with theology, and which strikes at the root of this 
doctrine in any form, even as presented in Irenaeus’ more 
careful language. We may ask: What was the barrier 
that prevented the proper communion between God and 
man before the Incarnation? The answer, surely, is Sin, 
not createdness. The fact that man is created, visible, 
partly material, is not a barrier; God made the created, 
the material, and He can do what He wills with His own 
creation. Now when Tertullian, for example, says that 
God the Father is the god of the philosophers and could, 
of course, not be seen by man, he lays himself open to the 
danger of representing the barrier between God and man 
as being something metaphysical rather than moral. The 
Greek god is a god who by his very nature cannot make 
himself known to man. The Hebrew God is a God who 
can and does when He chooses, and refrains from doing 
so if He chooses. “ Verily Thou art a God who hidest 
Thyself” has as its corollary the conception of a God who 
can also reveal Himself if He chooses. Tertullian and 
Justin (and to a smaller extent Irenaeus) are in danger 
of making God the Father a god who cannot reveal himself 
to man because of his metaphysical status. Christ, then, 
since He can reveal Himself, must be of a different (and 
therefore inferior) metaphysical status. It is all the 
difference between a moral and a metaphysical “cannot.” 
Again, if we ask, “What was the barrier that the 
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Incarnation was intended to remove?” the answer must 
be, Sin. The process of removal involved, it is true, a 
becoming visible on the part of God, an appearance of the 
elk@v Tov aoparov Dov, but it was not man’s visibility, nor 
his materiality or corporeality, that needed to be removed. 
The Son must be in metaphysical status exactly the same 
as the Father, or else He has not revealed the Father. 
Therefore (pace I Timothy vi, 15-16) you cannot start 
from the Greek “unapproachable god.” Unapproachable 
He cannot be by nature, though He may, of course, choose 
not to make Himself known; or His unapproachability 
may arise from His holiness, but not from His unity or 
His ovofa. In short, this speculation of the early Church 
concerning the theophanies in the Old Testament leads to 
a metaphysical or epistemological, rather than to a moral 
and religious, mediator. 
ANTHONY HANSON. 
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ST. PAUL, PLATO AND IMMORTALITY. 


In the course of a recent article,’ in which I discussed 
Plato’s argument for Immortality in Book x of the 
Republic, two statements were made which, in the light of 
subsequent discussion, need further elucidation. The first 
of these is that in which I suggested a similarity between 
one of Plato’s arguments and one used by St. Paul in the 
famous paragraph, 2 Corinthians, Chapter v, verses 1 to 5. 
In verse 5 St. Paul says: “ He that hath wrought us for 
the self-same thing (i.e. immortality) is God, who also 
hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit,” 6 8 
Katepyacdpevoc Hac tic avTo rovro Oed¢, 6 Sodg tuiv roy 
appaBpwva tov mvebuatoc. But I was careful to add: 
“Needless to say, St. Paul would not have countenanced 
any interpretation of his words, which’ amounts to saying 
that the natural immortality of the soul is plain because 
we have a spiritual side to our nature. He would have 
insisted that immortality or rather “eternal life’ must be 
related to the profound doctrine of the Spirit which he 
sketches in his epistles.” I did, however, claim that 
there was a distinctly “ Platonic ring” about the passage 
before us. 

In spite of wide divergences in interpretations of these 
verses, there has been general agreement that they, at least 
indirectly, show traces of Platonic influence. St. Paul 
here, and nowhere else, uses a term for the body, oxjvog, 
which is a Greek expression. In addition to this his 
language in verse 4, about the “frame weighing us down” 
(kat yap of dvtec ty ty oxhva orevalouey Papodpevor) 
plainly reflects Wisdom 1x, 15, where 1d yewdeg axivog 
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is used as an equivalent to s®ua in the first part of the verse.” 
It is generally conceded that this verse in Wisdom is 
reminiscent of the Phaedo, 81 C, éuBpibic dé ye, & pire, olecBae 
xpn eivat kal Bapd kai yewdecxat dpardv’ 6 di Kai Exovea H roLabTH 
Yuyi) Bapiveral re kal EAxerat TaAty éig Tov oparov rorov.... There 
may also be a negative reference to the Platonic theory 
that the body is a hindrance to the soul in St. Paul’s words 
in verses 3 and 4: “. . . if so be that being clothed we 
shall not be found naked (yumvoei). . . not for that we 
would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, 
that what is mortal may be swallowed up in life.” In 
other words, Christians have no desire for a disembodied 
state (yuuvdg is a Platonic expression for this), their 
longing is for a body which will not be subject to the 
limitations of the present one. It certainly seems as if 
St. Paul is here opposing the characteristically Platonic 
attitude to the body. 

My former contention that in verse 5 St. Paul is using 
a similar argument to one of Plato’s may now be explained. 
Plato says, in effect, ““ We know that we are destined for 
immortality because even here and now we have the 
capacity for dealing with immortal things.” St. Paul 
says here: “We know that we are destined for eternal 
life because God made us for it and even here and now 
we have from Him the pledge of the Spirit.” The question 
at once arises, What is “this pledge of the Spirit”? Is it 
the new condition of life to which a man is introduced 
in Baptism, prior to which he is “of the earth, earthy” ? 

A full answer to the question would involve a detailed 
analysis of. Pauline psychology. Here it is only necessary 
to say that in his psychology the Apostle does recognize 
a higher side to man’s nature—in other words, he believes 
that man is a moral and an intellectual personality. This 


2 Wisdom ix, 15, p@apriv yap caua Bapive: Puxhy, al Bpider Td ye@des oxFvos 


vobv modugpdvtibda. Cf. Abp. Gregg, The Wisdom of Solomon, p. 93. 
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higher side of man’s nature St. Paul calls by a variety 
of names, e.g. “the inner man,”* a phrase which is 
ultimately derived from Plato,—the words 6 évti¢g advOpwrog 
occur in Republic, Book 1x,—though no doubt it was a 
familiar expression in St. Paul’s day. Elsewhere the 
Apostle speaks of the higher principle of the soul as the 
mind, vovc, or as conscience, suveidnore, both of them terms 
borrowed from Greek philosophy, and he often refers to 
man’s highest nature as spirit, tvevua.” 


St. Paul’s use of this latter word is of great importance, 
and it is not always given a very clearly defined meaning. 
Sometimes it stands for the natural principle of goodness 
in man, sometimes for this element reinforced by the Spirit 
of God, and of course at other times it means the Holy 
Spirit indwelling man. 


I believe that when St. Paul speaks in 2 Corinthians v, 5, 
of the appaBwv of the Spirit, he has in mind all three 
meanings, though no doubt the second and third of them 
are uppermost in his thoughts. When the gift of the 
Spirit is wrongly conceived as a thing rather than as a 
personal influence it is easy to minimise the human 
element or mvevua which is the point of contact between 
the human and the Divine. But apart from the human 
mvevua the Spirit could not find entrance and no appaBwv 
of the Spirit could be manifest. 

Now of course St. Paul is here basing the hope of a 
future life not so much on psychological considerations as 
on spiritual experience. Unlike Greek philosophers, he does 
not argue for man’s survival merely on the ground that 
there is in him a spirit or mind. But that this last element 
is not entirely absent from his thought is, I believe, shown 
by his use of an unusual word to describe what God has 


*Cf. 2 Corinthians iv, verse 16. 


*a Cf. 1 Thess, v, 23, ‘‘I pray God your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless .. .’’ 
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done, viz., «arepyacapevoc. It is not necessary, I think, 
to decide whether «xarepyacauevog refers to the creation* 
or only to what God does for us under the Christian 
dispensation. St. Paul would hardly have used this word 
here (it means, He that hath “worked us up,” with the 
emphasis on the result) unless he has in mind the whole 
work of God for man, all that God has done for us in 
‘creation, redemption and sanctification. Furthermore, this 
use of a “workman’s word,” as it has been called, implies: 
that there is, so to speak, material on which work can be 
done. In other words, the existence of a human mvttpa 
capable of transformation by the Divine tvevpa is 
assumed. I do not believe that there is any serious 
objection to the interpretation here given, and it not oniy 
makes excellent sense of a very difficult verse but also 
affords some further justification for the contention that 
there is a similarity between the Apostle’s argument and 
the one held in such esteem by Plato. For widely different 
meanings both Plato and St. Paul could say, “ We know 
that we are immortal because God has told us so.” Neither 
of them could further reassure anyone who asked the 
question, “How do you know that He has told us?” beyond 
pointing to the higher side of our nature, though no doubt 
St. Paul would have meant by that, the human spirit 
reinforced by the Divine Spirit.° 


It is not irrelevant to recall here what was said above, 
that when St. Paul wants to describe the higher side of 
human nature he is compelled to borrow the technical terms 
of Greek philosophy, e.g., vovg and ovveidnoc, both of 
them terms which significantly retain, even when given a 


fresh connotation by him, an intellectual reference. The 


‘This is a view taken by Chrysostom and others. Many modern 
commentators seem to me to be quite arbitrary in their rejection of 
it. 

°Cf. Romans viii. 16, ‘‘The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God.’’ 
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higher element in us enables us to grasp, however dimly, 
the eternal verities—we see through a mirror, in riddles; 
we know, though only in part—and therefore the last 
word about the fate of man is with faith, not with sight 
or reason: “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive, the things that 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

The other question to which I wish to refer briefly is 
the doctrine of transmigration, of which I wrote in a 
former article: “I do not believe that the doctrine is 
reconcilable with the deepest truths of Platonism, and 
suggest that Plato had a purely conventional belief about 
it.” My justification for this conclusion is fourfold. 
First of all, even though the doctrine has a large part te 
play in the Phaedo and the Phaedrus as well as in the 
Republic, it does not at all appear in the Gorgias, where 
one might have expected it, showing that “it is no part of 
the serious convictions of Socrates or Plato.”® Then, 
secondly, the language used prefatory to a discussion of the 
doctrine suggests that Plato does not wish us to give more 
than a “mythical” interpretation to it. Thus there is the 
warning in the Phaedo not to press the details, and the 
caution uttered by Socrates in the same dialogue that 
the fact of the future life can be established by 
argument, though its details can only be matters 
of conjecture. Thirdly, in every case in which 
Plato speaks of the doctrine, the determining element 
in his thought is ethical rather than metaphysical. 
The necessity of moral judgment conveniently finds 
expression in the doctrine of metempsychosis; and it is not 
universal, for though those who have failed to emancipate 
themselves from the “burden of the flesh” in this life are 
dragged down to the phenomenal life again, yet those who 
have given themselves up wholly to the pursuit of philosophy 














* Cf. ‘*Plato; the Man and his Work.*”” A, E. Taylor, p. 128. 
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are entirely exempt from transmigration. Lastly, it may 
’ be shown that, on Plato’s own premisses, the doctrine is 
absurd. What is characteristic of man, and distinguishes 
him from animal life, is the possession of ro Aoyotidy. 
It is this element in man that is immortal, and not the 
elements of 9uudé¢ and émOuuia, which he shares with 
animals. It follows that if the animals have nothing in 
them corresponding to rd Aoyrore«dy, then it is quite absurd 
to suppose that a human soul can enter into the body of 
an animal. 

I conclude that Plato’s belief about transmigration of 
souls need not be pressed beyond the recognition that “it 
was for him a pregnant myth which contained a serious 
moral truth.” 


R. R. HARTFORD. 
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ouTw — Tapayuyi. 


The text used for the Speeches is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927) ; for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Attici (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (C.U.P., 
1904). S.-J. = the last edition of Liddell and Scott, edited 
by H. Stuart-Jones. 


» 
OUTW. 


I. 30 (Mai: otrw /zbrz); VI. 14; XI. 43, 45. 


ovata. 
I. 1, 10, 12, 16, 22, 24, 28, 33, 34, 35, 40, 46; II. 42; III. 62, 
65, 74, 80; IV. 3, 7, 20, 21; V. 36, 37, 39, 47; VI. 18, 30, 35> 
36, 37, 38 dis, 43, 60, 63; VII. 1, 5, 7, 9, 14, 19, 27, 33; 
VIIT. 35, 37, 40, 42, 43; IX. 7, 32, 343 X. 17, 25; XI. 37, 
39, 40 bis, 41, 42, 44, 45, 47 fer, 48, 49, 50; fr. 29 (1 F.), 36, 
127, 143.—‘ Property,’ ‘fortune,’ ‘estate,’ ‘inheritance.’ In 
VI. 30 pavepac ov. = ‘real estate,’ and in XI. 47° agaviiw riv 
ov. refers to conversion of such property into cash or credit 
(apavijg ov.). In V. 36 ovatav (‘ capital ’) is opposed to picAwow 
(‘income’). 

oure. 
I. 29', 29°, 34 dts, 45 des; II. 11,27; III. 42', 22°, 47", 477, 47°; 
521, 52°, 52°, 68', 68, 72, 727, 76 bis; IV. 1 bis, 3 dts, 11 des, 
18 ter, 19 ter, 26', 26% (Bekker: ovd’ libri), 27', 27%, 29 ter; 


*I acknowledge with appreciation the kindness of Professor E. S. Forster, 
in scrutinizing the ms. of this instalment. 
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V. 19 bts, 35 quater, 36 bis, 43', 43? 43° (F.: ob8 Librz), 43; 
VI.14' (Aldus: odd’ Zbrz), 14°, 16 d2s, 22 bis, 26 bis, 50' (Bekker: 
ove: tbrz), 50* (Bekker: od’ /zbrz), 53 dts; VII. 27’, 21°, 44), 
44° (Bekker : od? Zébri); VIII. [1, ore bri: odd? Reiske], 
16 bis, [27, ovr’ libri: ov8’ Bekker]; 1X. 1', 1°, 1°, 74, 7', 73; 
X. 9 bes, 14', 14°, 16 dts; XI. 75", 75", 15%, 154, 75°, 18 dts, 283, 
28 (ovr’ .. . ov«), 36 d¢s.—Arabic numerals in italics indicate 
instances of ovre followed by a second negative (or negatives), 


ovrog (selected). 


(1) When used of persons in court, ob. refers to the speaker’s 
client(s), opponent(s) or others, including the jury (see under 
dee). 

(2) With airé¢: I. 17, 36, 37; II. 25, 38, 39 d2s, 4o; III. 6, 7, 
[8], 12, 24, 30, 49, 54; IV. 27; VI. 5, 8, 28, 52, 60, 64, 65; 
VII. 19; IX. 34 (avrot otro: Dobr.: avroi rovro 4672). 

(3) Adv. rovro pév ... rovro dé: IIT. 28; V. 41; XI. 30. 

(4) Adv. «at ravra: III. 14; IV. 8. 


(5) ovroot: II. 12, 24, 35, 36,40, 44; ITI]. 4, 25 (ovroct Dobr. : 
ovrog jv libri), 71; IV. 1, 2, 7, 21, 26 dzs, 313 V. 2, 7, 10, 12 
rourwt Scheibe: robrw /ibrz), 15 (rovrovi Scheibe: robrov /ibr2), 
16, 18 (ovreai Scheibe: ovbrog /brz), 33 (rovrwt Scheibe: robrw 
librt); VI. 1 (rovr@mt Scheibe: rotrw /brz), 3 (rovr@t Scheibe: 
rovrw libri), 4, 5, 6 dis, 9, 49, 52, 57, 60 des; IX. 2, 3, 10, 17 
(rovrovt Scheibe: robrov /bri); X. 1, 5; XII. 1 (obroci [6] 
EvgiAnrog), 6 bts, 9, 10, 11,12; fr. 66 (18 F.)' (rovrwi Scheibe: 
rourw lébri), 66,7 68 (20 F.).—The following forms occur: 
ovroai, rouri, rovrovi, rovroui, rovtwi, rauti, rovrovel, rovroil. 
The article is always omitted with proper nouns, which 
ovroat normally follows but precedes in II. 36, III. 4; VI. 5, 
6? 60,! XII. 1, 9, 12. Following Scheibe, ovrosi is now 
printed wherever the MSS. give a proper noun and oiro¢ 
without the article. A proper noun with ovrog and the 
article occurs only in VI. I9, X. 5. 


G 
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ee e ’ 
OUTG), OUTWC, OUTWOL. 


ovrw: I. [77, otrw libri: ovroe Bekker], 21 (F.: otrwe “br 
edd.), 30, [30, ovtw “ibré: ovmw Mail, 373 (F.: otrwe lzbrz, 
edd.) ; Il. 29, 43 (F.: otrwe “bri, edd.) ; U1. 64, 77; IV. zz, 
24 (F.: otrwe “bri, edd.) ; V. 29, 32, 36, 39; VI. 27, 38', 38, 
44. (F.: ovrwe libri,edd.), 49; VII. 6, 15, 77, 23, 26 (F.: ot rwe¢ 
libri, edd.), 70, 31 (F.: otrwe bri, edd.), 43; VIII. 12, 27, 
31, 33, 43; 1X. 3, & 16, 26, 31 (F.: obrwe libri, edd.), 32, 37 ; 
X. 7, 5, 15, 24; XI. 4, 6, 13, 28, 34, 35; XII. 4 (F.: otra 
libri, edd.), 12. 





ovrwe: I. 1, 9, 14, 46; II. 9, rz, 273, 21, 30, 40; III. 37, 30, 
46, 48, On C8, O83 Ec BE V. 70, [29, ovtwe LibrzZ: ovrug 
Aldus]; VI. 7 (Aldus: ovrog¢ ¢ébrz), 32, 37, 48, 49; VII. 2, 
ry: Vali... 13), 27, 9%90; 8%. 15, 87, 20,22; %.. 8, 407 
XI. 78', 187, 23, 33, 39; XII. 3; fr. 29 (1 F.), 229 (32 F). 
ovtwai: I. 33; XI. 23. 

The MSS. give ovrwe before a consonant in 10 passages, in 
which (except IX. 22!) the Loeb edn. prints otrw. Arabic 
numerals in italics indicate instances of the modal use (‘in 
this manner, ‘so,’ ‘thus,’ etc.). All other instances show the 
intensive use (‘to such an extent,’ ‘so,’ ‘so very,’ ‘so much’). 
Modal ov. is used with verbs, intens. ov. generally with adjj. 
and advv., but with verbs in I. 21, VII. 15, 23, VIII. 27, 
IX. 31. A dere constr. follows the intens. and modal types 
respectively in the proportion of approx. 3: I. 


(a) Modal otrw(¢).— Apart from the few instances of a wore 
constr. (I. 46, II. zz, III. 7z, VI. 2z, 38%, VII. 6, [X. 77), 1. 30 
(ov. ...@emep) and VI. 7 (‘in the following terms’), modal od. 
always derives its force from the preceding context (in fr. 
z29 this is a presumption). Characteristic meanings are: 
‘in the manner described’ (III. 46 et saep.), ‘in the terms 
quoted’ (II. 73), ‘on these terms’ (II. 30), ‘as deposed’ 
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(eg. III. 77), ‘as suggested’ (VI. 32), ‘as we have seen’ 
(eg. VI. 49°), ‘as I have said’ (e.g. VIII. 30), ‘by so doing’ 
(e.g. IX. 37). Cases in which (at) o¥rw inclines to an infer- 
ential sense (‘and so’) can be similarly analysed: II. 9 (‘in 
the circumstances described’), VI. 37 (‘in view of this’), 
X. 5, 8 (‘the implication is that’). ot. with a conditional 
force derives its meaning from the preceding clause whether, 
as in IV. zz, the protasis is contained in o¥. as an inference 
from a non-conditional clause preceding or, as in IV. 728, 
VI. 44, IX. 8, XI. 34, ob. recapitulates an expressed con- 
ditional protasis and links it more closely with the apodosis. 
In either instance it can be rendered by ‘in that case.’ 
Similar is the use of o¥. to emphasize the relation between 
a finite verb and a preceding participial clause, either tem- 
poral, causal or circumstantial (Goodwin, M7. & T., §§ 855-7): 
VII. 43, VIII. 4, 22, 23’, XI. 78', 35. Another case in which 
it obviously refers backward is when otrw (kat) follows dorep: 
X. z, 24, XI. 28, XII. 72. For the insertion of cai... xaé 
in XI. 28 to stress the correspondence of the correlative 
clauses, cf. the use of ovdé . .. ovdé in Xen., Cyr. 1. 6.18 
(Horep odd? yewpyov apyov ovdiv bpedug, odrwe 0v0e oTpaTnyoU 
apyouvrog ovdey Spedos). 

(4) Intensive otrw(¢).—In approx. 50% of instances intens. 
ov. is followed by a wore constr. Elsewhere, though it some- 
times tends, like modal ov., to refer to what precedes (e.g. 
V. 36, VII. 31, VIII. 43), especially when equiv. to retro- 
spective adeo (VII. 23, XI. 6), more often it simply empha- 
sizes the adj. or adv. to which it is attached, having sometimes 
a merely exclamatory force (e.g. II. 40, VI. 49"). 

An effect of style is sometimes achieved by separation of 
intens. ov. from the word qualified: I. 1, II. 21, 40, VI. 48, 
VII. 2, 23, IX. 22%, XI. 18%. It occasionally follows the word 
qualified: III. 37 (dAcywpwe ov.) (ob. dArydpwe, § 39), VII. 
31, X. 18, XI. 13, fr. 29. 
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ogpeidw. 
I. 1, 44; [VIL 6, dgetAcw Libri: dprciv Reiske]; VIII."37; 
XI. 42; [XII. 12, Sedov lzbrz: SpAov Holwell]. 


Opedvg. 
III. 36. 

OpAnua. 
XI. 43 (@& Epavwy dpArpara ciomerpaypéva). 





dpAtoKxavw. 


V. 22' (6° Sixag), 22? (WpAopmEv TETTapaKxovra pvac); VII. 6 
(rp avr taXavtwv Sixny dpAciv (Reiske: opeiAew Lbrz)) ; 
XII. 12 (pAov (Holwell: wpedrov br2) tiv Siarav). 


(] 


mayor. 










fr. 137 (41 F.) ("Apsov 7.). 
Taloevw. 


I. 1, 12,15: IX. 27, 28.—‘ Educate,’ IX. 28; elsewhere ‘ rear,” 
‘bring up,’ a meaning which S.-J. appears to regard as poetic. 


TALOLKOC. 










VII. 40 (#. xopq). 


ma.oiov. 
Ei, 6, 96; ill. Go, 71; TV. 10a@0; VI. ¢, 6 7; VII. 3%; 
IX. 20 (wadiov Dobr.: raidwy bri), 29, 30; XI. 37; XII. 3 
(wadiov Scheibe: waidwv Ubri).—Of a girl, III. 69, 71. éx 
matoiov’ 1X. 20, 29, 30, XII. 3. 





Tatoiokn. 


VI. 19 (‘ prostitute’); VIII. 35 (‘slave-girl ’). 
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Taic. 


I. z0, 45 zs; II. 3,9, 10, 11 dzs, 13, 19, 23; III. 1, 23, 36, 38, 
50, 55, 59, 60 des, 68, 72 dzs, 73,79; V. zr; VI. 9, 10, 18, 213, 
21*, 22, 23}, 23%, 241, 247, 26, 27, 28, 30, 36, 58, 59 bts, 63, 64, 
65; VII. 7, 22, 31,44; VIII. 1, 7, 8, 15, 31 ter, 33 des, 36 ter; 
IX. [20, raidwv “bri: maidiev Dobr.], 30; X. 4, 7, 20 bes, 12, 
13, 17, 26 (watéa Meutzner: amada dzbrz); XI. 7, 2 bis, 3 ter, 
4 § ter, 7, 10, 77°, U5, 11°, 12 &s, 13: t, 14, 19), 28. 195.49", 
16', 16", 16°, (rw mwadt cai rotg Buermann: * * dtxaiwe row 
libri), 18, 19', 19%, 19°, 22, 24, 28 bts, 291, 29°, 31, 33 bts, 34 ter, 
35 bis, 37, 38', 38°, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45,45, 47, 49, 50; XII. 2, 
[ 3, maidwy Lbrz: mardiov Scheibe ] ;, fr. 90 (26 F.), 734 (38 F.).— 
In instances indicated by Arabic numerals in italics the ref. 
is to age (‘ child,’ ‘minor’), elsewhere to descent (‘son,’ ‘ child’). 
The latter sense naturally tends to include the former. 


waAat. 


III. 33; V.15; VI. 14; VIII. 6 (Steph.: wadaa “dri), 36; 
IX. 4; X.1. 


’ waXalc. 


V. 15 (of an old will); VII. 29 (of a long-standing enmity) ; 
VIII. [6, wadaca Zébré: wad Steph.], 14 (ra w., ‘events of long 
ago’), 29 (ray m., do.). 


wart. 
I. 14, 23; II. 40; III. 14, 53; IV. 28; V. 12,14; VIIL 7 
(AauBave w., ‘as his second wife’), 8 (. édidwas, do.); XI. 2, 
46.—‘ Back,’ XI. 2. Elsewhere ‘again.’ 


mwaXivextioc. 


fr. 112 (28 F.) (m. yiyvecOar rd xwpiov). 


mwaAdXakt}. 
III. 39. 
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maAAakia. 


III. 39 (éwi wadAaxig (Bekker: maAXaxide 22572) 618d vtec). 


mwadAakic. 
See under zwa)\)axkia. 

mwaumoXdv. 
VIII. 33 (‘a fortiori, F.). 

mavoutota. 
fr. 100. 


, 
TWavraTracwy. 


VIII. 5; XI. 32, 37. 


jwavrayy). 


IX. 30 (- ot Bekker). 


TavTaxov. 


VIII. 15. 


mavreAwe. 
VI. 21: fr. 68 (20 F.). 
mavrolev. 


VIII. 20 (zm. iv dpodroyotpuevor). 


TavrTwe. 


fr. 84. 
Tavu. 


II. 41; III. 11; IV. 12 d¢s, 18; V. 30; VI. 14, 33, 34. 


TwanTToc. 
I. 4, 39 dts; V. 5, 10, 42; VI. 56; VII. 7, 8 dts, 10, 45; 
VIII. 1, 3, 7 des, 8, 14,-16, 17, 21, 22, 26 d¢s, 32 dts, 37 dis, 
38 ter, 43, 44, 45 dis. 

Tan Two. 


III. 50 (ray 7. kAnpovomia): VIII. 34 (rev. ... kAnpovoueire). 
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Tapa. 


(1) With accus.—(a) ‘To the house of’: II. 9; IX. 5. 
(5) ‘ Beside,’ ‘near’ (persons or things): VI. 20; VIII. 16 dzs 
(see Wyse ad Joc.), 35; fr. 59 (15 F.), 83 (24 F.). (c) ‘Contrary 
to’: III. 67 (w. rév véuov); VII. 21 (rove vopoue 7m. od¢.. .); 
X. 3 (w. mavrag robg¢ vdpmovc), 8 (zr. rd Sixatov), 13 (x. wavracg 
rove vduouc) ; XI. 4 (x. robe vdpouc) 6 (do.), 36 (w. rd Sixaov) ; 
fr. 15 (6 F.) (w. rv Euavrov rpdrov). (d@) ‘In comparison with’: 
XI. 47 (sched, Eton.: wepi libri) (in comparat. compend.). (e) ‘By 
a margin of’: III. 37 (x. rérrapag Wipovc).—See Wyse ad loc. 


(2) With dat—(a@) ‘At the house of’: III, 13; VI. 13, 16; 
VIII. 7, 9, 29; IX. 27, 29; fr. 135 (39 F.) dés. (0) ‘Before’ a 
court (always wap’ tiv): IIT. 4,7; VII.3; VIII. 39; XI. 18, 
19. (¢) ‘With’ adepositary: I. 25; VI. 7, 27; VII.1; IX. 5, 
18, 22; fr.66 (18 F.) dzs. (d) ‘In the opinion of’: VII. 5; 
XI. 38. Similarly of knowledge, VII. 19. (e) ‘Among’: 
VII. 16, 28. 


(3) With genit.—(@) ‘From.’ With verbs of receiving or 
procuring—AayBavev and its compounds: I. 25, 44', 44°; 
II. 39; V. 22', 35 (wapadaBwv), 40; VII. 33; VIII. 23, 25? 
(aweAnpévat), 38' (do.), 38? (awoAaBeiv); IX. 6, 27; X. 2, 23; 
XI. 28, 29, 30, 35; fr. 31 (O F.) (ueradaBetv); ruyxavev: 
I. 442; V.10; VIII. 5; X. 13 xoulZecOa: III. 8,78; V. 27; 
moioba (‘obtain’): III. 20, 24; éyyvacPa (‘receive in 
marriage’): III. 37, 55; wveic@a and ridsoba (see under 
riOnm): V. 21, 22%. With verbs of learning or enquiring— 
muvOavecOa: I. 36, 37 des; III. 31, 79; V. 5; fr. 30 (2 F.); 
EAeyxov wotioBa: VI. 16; axotev: XII. 10. (4) ‘ Issuing 
from’ (7. and its subst. form an adj. clause except in VIII. 
39 and XI. 38): I. 39; VII. 11; VIII. 39; [X. 15; XI. 38; 
XII. 3. Noteworthy are VIII. 39 (avijAwoa wap’ euavroi, 
‘at my own expense’) and IX. 15 (ra m. ring réxne, ‘the 
vagaries of fortune’). (c) ‘By. With pass. of duoroyety ; 
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I. 38, 42, 43; II. 15, 40; IV. 15; XI. 11; pass. of copiw: 
VIII. 25'; yiyveoOac: III. 61 (s.v.2.); XI. 24. 






























1\ 

cl 

tapafsaivw, ou 

II. 40 (ra GporAoynBévra cai duoBévra) ; V. 7 (ra wuoAoynuéva) ; * 

IX. 36 (rac . . . draxfpferc). a 

c 

mapaylyvopat. : 

c 

II. 33;-III. 20, 26 ds, 28, 29, 30 dis, 56, 70; IV. 13, 14; 4 

VI. 7, 37 bes, 53 dts, 54 ter, 62; VIII. 12; IX. 7, 10—With i 

dat. of pers., III. 29; dat. of thing, III. 26%, VI. 53 d¢s; éai+ i 
dat., III. 56; elsewhere absol. Generally of persons present 

as witnesses, ¢.g. at a betrothal or the making of a will 


and/or who depose in court accordingly. 






Tapayw. 


VIII. 37 (w. dvdpa, ‘ mislead’); XI. 36 (rode vdpove z., ‘ wrest, 
‘twist ’). 


Tapadlowme. 
III. 50; V.1, 4, 10, 18, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27 d2s, 28, 29, [30, 
mapiSonev libri: Eouev Reiske]; VI. 16 ds; VII. 15, 27; 
VIII. 17, 325 fr. 29 (1 F.).— Usually ‘to surrender’ or 
‘transfer’ property. The following meanings also occur: 
‘sell,’ V. 29 (avri wevraxicyiAiwy Spayuov m.); ‘hand over 
(slaves) for examination, VI. 16 d¢s, VIII. 17; ‘entrust,’ 
VII. 15, 27; ‘transmit by inheritance,’ VIII. 32. 





, 
mapakaXéw. 


I. 7; III. 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27,29; VIII. 15 ; IX. 8, 11, 
13.—Usually ‘to summon’ (witnesses), but in I. 7 ‘to call to 
one’s aid’ and in VIII. 15 ‘to invite’ (to religious cere- 
monies). 
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mapakxataBad\dw. 
IV. 4, 10; VI. 12; XI. 13, 15, 27.—* To pay a deposit’ on 
claiming an estate in court. In VI. 12 the ref. is to a 
diauaprupia, elsewhere to a dtadixacia KAjpov. The construc- 
tions are: dat. of person opposed, IV. 4; dat. of person 
opposed and wrép + genit. of person for whom the estate is 
claimed, XI. 15; vwéo + genit. only, VI. 12; éaury@.. . wapa- 
xatéBadev (‘paid the deposit for an action asserting his own 
claims’), IV. 10; absol., XI. 13, 27. S.-J.’s restriction to 
claimants by descent or will cannot be maintained. The 
instances in Or, XI. all refer to a claim by one collateral 
heir against another. 

mapaxatabin. 
fr. 66 (18 F.). 

mapaxarariOnu. 
XI. 32 (wapaxaraBéuevog viv uvnuovederv, ‘entrusting to your 
memory ’). 


, 
TapakAénrw. 


XI. 44. 
Tapaxpovw. 


IV. 14; fr. 30 (2 F.).—‘ Mislead’ (middle voice). 


TapadauPavw. 
III. 19; V. 27, 35, 43; VI. 27; VIII. 34. 


mapaXsi7w. 


III. 37; IV. 11; VII. 40.—‘ Neglect,’ ‘ disregard.’ 


, 
mapaX vw. 


IV. 10 (augianrnocy z., ‘relinquish,’ ‘jettison ’). 


Tapavoiw. 


II. 1, 19, 38; IV. 14, 15, 16; VI. 9; IX. 37.—Always of the 
mental condition of a testator or person adopting a child. 
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mapavota. 


I. 19, 50; IX. 36.—As rapavotw. 


mapavopia. 
VI. 48. 
mapavopuwe. 
X. II. 
mapatay. 


5..gt3 Tf. 39; TV. .08;. Vi. 435 VEL. 3, 9; AL Oe 
‘At all” With neg. except in II. 23. 


mapackevalw. 
(1) Active, middle and passive are used za mal. part., with 
accus. of pers. or thing (‘ procure,’ ‘suborn, ‘trump. up’): 
I. 7,17; VIII. 3, 25, 37; XI.14. Also absol. (‘ plot’): X. 1. 
(2) In middle, with infin. (‘ prepare to’): III. 27, 56; V. 5; 
XI. 8, 10, 20. 
(3) ‘Prepare,’ ‘equip’: VII. 38 (middle) ; VIII. 39 (active). 


TapacKeun. 
IV. 5; VIII. 5; XI. 31; fr. 29 (1 F.).—Always zx mal. part., 
of intrigue or chicanery. 

Tapaoracic. 
III. 47.—‘ Court fee’ paid by prosecutor. S.-J.’s inadequate 
article should be supplemented by reference to Wyse ad Joc. 


mapariOnu. 
IX. 32.—‘ Compare.’ S.-J. retains L. and S.’s error in spite 
of Wyse’s conclusive note. 


rapagbéy youat. 
VIII. 23. 


mapagpovéw. 


I. 21; II.20, 25, 26, 40, 43.—Used, like wapavoéw, of testators 
or adoptive parents, except in II. 26. 





Il. 
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Tapaxphua. 
I. 11; Ill. 4, 7. 48; VI. 41, 42—Combined with evBic;: 
].11; III. 7, 48. Wyse on I. tr should be read with ref. 
to Cobet’s canon mentioned by S.-J., s.v. 


mapaiuyi. 
II. 13 (#. rov Biov, ‘comfort in life,’ F.). 


(Zo be continued.) 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 
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A NOTE ON ILIAD 18, 497-508. 


THERE are two explanations generally given of this passage 
and neither is satisfactory. The dispute is assumed to he 
between the avenger of blood and the slayer. The first is 
that the slayer avers that he has paid the whole of the 
composition for the slaying (worv#) and the avenger denies 
that he has received anything. This raises a mere question 
of fact. But it is certain that a question of law is raised 
as the S«acrddAa yépovrec (or shall we say dwpopayo 
BaotXjjec) give a dixn or Ogu i.e. a statement of what is the 
law. 

The second is that the slayer claims to pay a com- 
position and to receive aideoug and so be forgiven, but the 
avenger refuses to accept aught. He will not compound 
and grant aideorg. This raises a question of law, viz. can 
a slayer require the avenger to accept a composition and 
grant aideore. But if anything about the blood feud is 
certain it is that the slayer has no such right. This is 
implicit in the speech of Ajax (Iliad IX. 632-636). It 
was the law in the time of Draco aidécacOa: 82, tav piv 
Tarnp 1 i adeAgoc i) vieig Gnavrag i} rov kwAdbovta «partéiv 
([Dem.] c. Makart. § 57, p. 1069). All these kinsmen of 
the slain must agree to a ransom, aidsore must be refused 
if a single one of them refuses his consent. Draco’s law 
must have represented the old customary law of the blood 
feud in Greece. It cannot be an amendment of an original 
rule that a ransom must be always accepted. The law on 
this question then is settled, and there can be no Sfkn 
needed on this point. 

The alternative is to translate lines 498-499: “Two 
men disputed about the (distribution of) the ransom for 
a slain kinsman” tivexa wotvig avipdoe atogOiuévov. The 
dispute is between the kinsman who has not been paid the 
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share he claims, and the recipient of the wow4. The 
question of law which is to be decided is as to the persons 
entitled to share in the ransom. Here again Draco’s law 
can be prayed in aid. The father, brother or sons of the 
slain man grant alder, the ban on the slayer is proclaimed 
by all évrd¢ avekidrnrog kal aveyiov and the cousins, their 
sons, sons-in-law, fathers-in-law and members of the 
phratry join in the pursuit of the slayer [Dem.] c. Makart. 
§ 57, p. 1068). 

The question then is which of these persons are entitled 
to a share and to what proportion of the ransom. The 
judge who lays down a law which will satisfy his hearers 
on this question will deserve his two talents. 


J. C. MILES. 
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KOTTABISTAE., 


Abide with us for it is toward evening. 
Luke xxiv. 29. 


Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near; 

O may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes. 


When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 

Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast. 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 


If some poor wand’ring child of Thine 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin; 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 


Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 

With blessings from Thy boundless store; 
Be every mourner’s sleep to-night, 

Like infants’ slumbers, pure and light. 


Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take; 
Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 

J. Kesre. 












KOTTABISTAE. 


Mane nobiscum quoniam advesperascit. 


~ > < cal oe s e , > , 
Meivov pel yuav ore mpos éoméepav eort. 
Luke xxiv. 29. 


Donec es praesens mihi more Phoebi, 

Nox, meam terrens animam, recedit. 

Teque ne nubes humiles recondant, 
Care Redemptor ! 


Dum madent fesso mihi rore somni 

Dulcis et quaerunt oculi quietem, 

De Tuo sperem gremio perennis 
Gaudia pacis. 


Tu die perstes vigil atque nocte. 

Si mihi cessas comes esse fidus, 

Non mori possum, superesse nolo, 
Factus inaudax. 


Hac die si quis, monitis repugnans 

Pervicax sanctis, veniam recusat, 

Antequam dormit, Domine, adfer illi 
Dona. salutis. 


Sit valens aeger: locuplesque pauper, 

Cui manu plena benefacta fundas: 

Moestus infantis placida quiete 
Nocte fruatur. 


Mane nos somno iubeas refectos 

In vias mundi reditus parare. 

Nos et in caelo Tua cura cingat, 
Aequoris instar. 


C. B. Purpps. 
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Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest? 
“Come to me,” saith One, “and coming, 
Be at rest.” 


Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide? 
“In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side.” 


Is there crown of royal splendour, 
That His brow adorns? 
“Yea, a crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


If I find Him, if I follow, 
What my portion here? 
“Many a sorrow, many a labour, 
Many a tear.” 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last? 
“ Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
Jordan past.” 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 
“Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 
“ Prophets, Saints, Apostles, Martyrs 
' Answer, Yes!” 


J. M. Neate. 
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An aeger, an fessus, comes, 
An pressus aerumnis malis? 
“Ad me veni, quiesce,“ ait. 


An signa me ducentia 
Ad Illum, erit si dux mihi? 
“Sunt in manu, sinu, pede.” 


Corona adornat regia 
Frontem ducis cum laureis? 
“Immo corona spinea.” 


Illum sequens si repperi, 
Quid praemii datur mihi? 
“Dolor, labor, cum lacrimis. 


Illum tenens adhaeream, 
Quid restat huic pauperculo? 
“ Finita sunt letum, dolor.” 


Receptat Ille supplicem? 
Num dicet Ille “abi” mihi? 
“Transit prius poli decus.” 


Pro viribus sequentem erus 
Beabit ille servulum? 
““ Caelestis annuit chorus.” 


F. R. M. HITCHCOCK. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


But times are altered, trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldly wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, | 
And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Liv’d in each look, and brightened all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


GOLDSMITH. 


It is not, Celia, in our power 

To say how long our love will last; 
It may be we within this hour 

May lose those joys we now do taste; 
The Blessed, that immortal be, 
From change in love are only free. 


Then since we mortal lovers are, 
Ask not how long our love will last; 
But while it does, let us take care 
Each minute be with pleasure past; 
Were it not madness to deny 
To live because we’re sure to die? 


Sir GEORGE ETHEREGE. 


Across the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad just back from play— 
The lad I used to be. 


T. S. Jones. 
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Tempora mutantur, mercatoresque, colonis 
Ejectis, rapiunt, improba turba, solum; 
Pagus ubi fuerat campis -rarique penates, 
Nunc nimius cultus divitiaeque sedent, 
Nec non omnis opes magnas comitata cupido, 
Et mixtus fastus stultitiaeque dolor. 
Tempora grata olim cum copia insta ferebat 
Sat placidis studiis area parva fuit; 
Otia tum blanda aspiceres, ludosque salubres 
Et laeti vultus compita laeta dabant ; 
Talia nunc abeunt longe qua mitior ora 
Accipit, at ruris mosque iocusque perit. 


E. St. C. Brown. 


Quam longum nostro, mea Cynthia, tempus amori 
di dederint, nobis dicere posse nefas; 

haec etenim quae nunc gustamus gaudia nobis 
eripere heu! miseris haec semel hora potest. 

felices diui, mortali fine carentes, 
mutato soli semper amore uacant : 

nos quia mortales mortali ardemus amore, 
sit satis ignoti finis amore frui. 

hoc durante tamen nos id curemus ut omnis 
delicias nobis praebeat hora suas; 

Si quis enim quod se maneat mors uiuere nolit, 
nonne hominem sana mente carere putes? 


W. S. MAacuINNEss. 
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E. St. C. Brown. 
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I vow to thee, my country, all earthly things above, 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love; 
The love that asks no question, the love that stands the test, 
That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best; 

The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 
The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 


And there’s another country, I’ve heard of long ago, 

Most dear to them that love her, most great to them that 
know; 

We may not count her armies, we may not see her King; 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering; 

And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds increase, 


And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths are 
peace. 


Sir Cecit SprinG-RICE. 


Two things greater than all things are, 

The first is love and the second war; 

And since we know not how war may prove, 
Heart of my heart, let us talk of love. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Orbe mihi.toto potior patria, accipe quidquid 
Noster amor, plene quod dare possit, habet; 

Scire nihil quaerit, nescit spem fallere, ponit 
Sive fovet cari sive quid ille boni; 

Non dubitat, pretium solvit quod poscitur, audax 
Se quoque pro causa devovet ipse tua. 


Altera, si quis amat, carissima, maxima, si cui 
Nota, (puer didici) terra paterna mihi est; 

Cernere nec regem nec fas numerare cohortes, 
Sola cor arx fidum, gloria sola dolor; 

Lucida regna silens, ut quaeque anima additur, auget; 
Atque ibi iucundas pax tenet una vias. 


R. W. Tate. 
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R. W. Tate. 

























KOTTABISTAE. 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“Come unto Me, and rest; 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast.” 

I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad; 

I found in Him a resting-place, 

And He has made me glad. 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“ Behold, I freely give 

The living water, thirsty one, 
Stoop down and drink and live.” 

I came to Jesus and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream; 

My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 

And now I live in Him. 






I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“T am this dark world’s light; 
Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 

And all thy day be bright.” 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 

In Him my Star, my Sun; 
And in that light of life I’ll walk 
Till travelling days are done. 


H. Bonar. 
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Christi vox aures personat, 
“Veni quietemque excipe; 
Depone verticem in sinu 
O fesse, depone in meo.” 







Venique sicut ipse eram 
Detritus, infelix, labans, 
Sic mansionem repperi, 
Sic Ille me laetum facit. 











Christi vox aures personat, 
“Viventem aquam gratis dabo 
Quin pronus ad fontem bibis, 
Vitae sitis sedata erit.” 







Ad Illum me verti statim, 
Vivo bibi de rivulo. 
Sitis levata est illico, 
Et nunc in Illo vitam ago. 







Christi vox aures personat, 
“Sum sola caeci. saeculi 
Lux in tenebris, aspice, 
Cum mane fulgebit dies.” 








En sidus aspexi meum, 
Vivumque solem repperi, 
In luce prodibo Dei, 

Donec viator transeam. 


F. R. M. Hitcmcock. 
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Evuripwes: Bacchae. Edited with introduction and commentary 
by E. R. Dodds; Oxford, at the Clarendon Press (Humphrey 
Milford), 1944; 8s. 6d. net. 


Ir was fitting that in this valuable series sponsored by the 
Oxford University Press the profoundest and most perplexing 
of Euripides’ plays should be edited by the successor, as Regius 
Professor of Greek, to Gilbert Murray, editor of the Oxford 
Text and most vivid of all English translators of Euripides. In 
his preface Professor Dodds acknowledges the help of a distin- 
guished team of Oxford scholars whose work in Euripidean studies 
is well known. The result is as one would expect, far-reaching, 
deep-searching and most illuminating. 

The editions of Sandys (3rd edn. 1892) and Tyrrell (2nd 
edn. 1892) had two radical faults: their explanations of the 
religious and psychological elements in the play were 
unsympathetic and narrow, and they treated the whole poem 
as essentially a document for linguistic and historical exegesis 
rather than as a play to be interpreted finally in terms of the 
theatre. Dodds’ introduction and commentary remedy these 
faults most satisfactorily. Using to the full the last half 
century’s great accessions to the comparative study of religion, 
he has given a coherent and convincing reconstruction of the 
Dionysiac background—and, indeed, foreground—of the play, 
illustrating it with many instructive non-Greek and modern 
parallels—Mohammedan dervishes, American Shakers, Siberian 
shamans, the dancing mania in Thuringia in 1921, the Indians 
of Vancouver Island. This is a refreshing change from the 
impression given by earlier editors that maenadism was an 
isolated religious oddity as localized as the wombat or the duck- 
billed platypus. 

Equally instructive and stimulating is the acute analysis of 
the play’s dramatic elements, its characters, scenes, conflicts, 
actions, speeches. Here the new psychology has been effectively 
combined with sound theatrical sense. In one case Dodds has 
perhaps gone beyond the evidence. He quotes Hartung’s remark 
on the libidinosa spectandorum secretorum cupido shown by 
Pentheus, and decides that 
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“ His attitude to the Bacchanal women is not one of simple 
repulsion: unlike Hippolytus, he is the dark puritan whose 
ion is compounded of horror and unconscious desire, and it 
is this which leads him to his ruin” (n. on 222-3). 
On 453-9 he accepts the view that “the sensual appearance of 
the Stranger is precisely the form in which Dionysus should and 

















a could reveal himself to the suppressed sensuality of Pentheus.’* 
In the Introduction (p. xi) Pentheus is credited with “‘the sexual 
curiosity of a Peeping Tom.” 

he Although current thought inclines one to accept this easily, 

ng I cannot find any clear evidence for it in the text. We are 

us merely told that Pentheus has heard (xAvw 216, A€yovor 233), 

rd not imagined, that there has been a wave of sexual immorality 

In among the women of Thebes, his own mother and aunts included. 

n- He wants to see if this rumour is true more in the spirit of a 






park-keeper who is responsible for law and order than as a 












: naughty inquistive boy. He is young; but he is the king, and 
" the honour of his family and country is involved. His dislike of 
d the womanish Stranger is simply that of a man of action and 
e responsibility towards one who seems to be only a languid, 
e irresponsible gigolo. The duapria which he admits in 1120-1 is 
n most naturally explained as that of denying the divinity of 
5 Dionysus and of being misled by hearsay into the belief that 
> the bacchanals were dupes and libertines. His violence, rashness 
. and intolerance are not unexpected qualities in a fairly normal 
f young tyrant. If Euripides intended morbid Freudian com- 






plications, I think he would have made them clearer. There is 
some danger in classical studies, if critics are not careful, that 
Miiller’s Solar Myth and Murray’s Eniautus Daimon will be 
superseded as Rex Nemorensis in speculative studies by Freud’s 
Libido.” 

In his general commentary Dodds succinctly assembles a 
much greater mass of material than his predecessors. These he 
quotes extensively. But here one finds the one regrettable 
feature of this edition,* the tone of disparagement or magisterial 















*T, find some obscurity and begging of the question in this; also 
‘“suppressed’’ conflicts with ‘‘unconscious’’ (which implies repressed) 
in Dodds’ note above. 

*Cp. the view of Hippolytus and Phaedra cited in Hermathena 
Lx (May,:1944), pp. 11-12. But Libido may first have to fight the 
Marxian Dialectic for the branch. 

*Something similar was noted in my review of the J.T. in this 
series in Hermathena ui (May, 1938), p. 172. 
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sarcasm adopted towards other scholars: ‘‘ pedantic and 
metrically unconvincing” (for Wecklein), “obscures and enfeebles 
the sense’ (for Hermann), ‘‘rather odd and quite unsupported ” 
(for Wilamowitz), “has little point ” (for Tyrwhitt). Epithets 
for suggestions by Elmsley, Heath, Nauck, and others, are 
“specious,” “unnecessary,” ‘‘needless,” “improbable.” Croiset 
is jeered at in a parody of his own words as if he were a 
schoolboy in Form Two. Tyrrell (who, however, was occasionally 
as rough with his own creditors) “ rests on a confusion,” is 
‘‘hoth awkward and feeble,” “‘harsh and unlikely,” “strangely 
wrong.” Verrall, that easily vulnerable titan for any Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer, has to endure a crescendo of mockery: first he is 
merely “particularly unconvincing here’; then his magnanimous 
shade in Hades learns that another of his views “hardly needs 
refutation,” that “the Bacchae is not a Christmas pantomime,” 
that he is “surely incredible” (“surely ” is always suspect as a 
poor substitute for proof), and finally that he has produced 
“one of the curiosities of literature.”* Verrall in his day said 
many fantastic things, but he was an inspiring and gifted teacher 
whose influence is still felt for good in English classical studies. 
He had his errors painfully displayed while he lived. Why 
drag them out of oblivion for mockery again after his death? 

I have not had leisure to look out the full statements of the 
accused in these summary convictions. But in Dodds’ criticism 
of an emendation of 1. 1067 in Hermathena 1 (1938), p. 109, I 
find that he ignores my evidence and reservations, makes a series 
of unsupported pronouncements, and omits the reference which 
was the mainstay of my exposition.» His own view, namely that a 
solid cart-wheel is referred to, leads us nowhere. It certainly 
does not meet my objection (which he admits to have been 

































































































*For these in order see notes on ll. 152, 814, 1024, 808, 961, 792, 
38, 201, 244, 633, 1068, 1147, 1262, 475, 633, -661, 1157. There are 
others not quoted. 








*I do not feel justified in taking space to argue it out again here. 
To Dodds’ statements I reply: for the dubious ypadduevos I offered 
an alternative orpepduevos; epi does (though very rarely) govern a 
gen. in the way I suggested; if répyos cannot mean a nave, Tépuos 
(my other suggestion) can; there is as I showed some evidence than 
gopai might mean spokes (but there is none for his own view that 
mwepipopay means rim). I admit the emendation was weak and that his 
other strictures are probably right. But my point here is that, even 
so, Dodds doesn’t treat it judicially. Actually he could have saved six 
lines and lost nothing by ignoring it entirely. 
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‘reasonably ” made) that we would expect a more dynamic 
image to illustrate the process and strain of bending. 

Three other cases deserve attention. On 553 he refers to 
“Hermann’s weak explanation that the word [xpvo@7a] refers 
to the inconspicuous yellow flowers of the ivy,” and calls this a 
“botanical fancy.” But his own word “inconspicuous” is open 


to question: whatever botanists may think, painters—Euripides 
was reputed to have been interested in painting, and his writings 
show keen visual appreciation—and poets have thought otherwise. 
In Evans’ Palace of Minos, 2, 479, there is a vivid fresco of 
‘“sacral ivy ” with very conspicuous blooms. And at the other 
end of European civilization Shelley observed 


The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom 


and Leigh Hunt writes of “an ivy with a flowering shoot.” 
Were poets necessarily blinder in the 5th century B.c.? Quite 
likely Sandys’ view that xpvod7a simply means ‘‘ golden” is 
right: but Hermann jis not necessarily therefore an ignoramus. 
At 737 Sandys in turn has his share of bantering reproof “‘ it 
was not the lady or the legs that bellowed but the cow”; then 
Dodds proceeds to deal with Nauck’s emendation ¢v xepoiv 
dxpaits: ‘‘one does not hold a cow in one’s hands like a tea- 
cup”’ (at which Nauck Minimus is expected, I suppose, to blush 
and subside amid the giggles of the rest of the class). But, as 
Dodds notes at 1125, xe‘p need not mean a hand, and (as he 
notes at 1203-7) dxuy need not imply ‘‘the tip” in such a 
periphrasis. In the same note, on Elmsley/s év xepotv dixy he 
humorously observes ‘‘ the cow had committed no crime,” which 
suggests the error that Sixy always implies crime and punish- 
ment in Greek (then, cautiously, Dodds hedges in his next 
words). 

At 765-8 Professor Dodds states that the temporal augment 
is never omitted by the’ tragedians; but he accepts cvvayev 
twice in 563-4. At 1058-75 we are told “ the tree is no less 
an agent and an embodiment of Dion. than the Stranger’ (who 
can credit this?) and omits an essential reference to oscilla. A 
sudden hush before a dangerous crisis occurs as a preliminary 
to the Seiren incident in Od. 12, 168-9; Dodds (on 1084-5) 
traces this motif no further back than Aristophanes and cites 
with approval a theory based on Pythians 1, 5 ff., that ‘‘ this 
type of description originally applied to the effects of Apollo’s 
divine music.” He omits the Homeric prototype (//. 13, 29) 
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of the view that inanimate nature can share in divine movements 
(at 726-7). At 1274 the phrase as Aéyovor is most probably 
conventional (like ¢acf in Iliad 5, 638, etc.): Agave had 
not herself witnessed the incident of the Sown Men; Dodds 
takes it (without proof) as implying that they “belong to legend, 
not to the real world.” His solution of the crux at 406-8 
(Ilagov 6” av éxardorouor) is introduced with the words “I am 
tempted to guess that Eur. is alluding to the belief held to-day 
by Cypriot peasants and reported as far back as 1816” (which 
leaves some 2,200 years to be accounted for), and ends ‘‘ But 
direct ancient evidence is lacking.” He suggests tis EioeBeias 
« «+ Opovovs for ris eioeBelas . . . Oeovs at 263, but fails to 
explain why Piety should have more than one throne or offer 
any parallel in which the metre does not require a plural. (He 
adds, however, an alternative suggestion that something may 
have dropped out.) 

Other points: érvpodoyetv is not Greek for ‘‘ punning ”; 
to call water Achelous should have been classed as antonomasia 
rather than metonymy (625); Acts 9, 5 should not have been 
cited for “kick against the pricks” at 795, for it is not in the 
Greek text there; xat’’OAvurov is an unnecessary correction at 
554, since the accusative = “ down along” gives satisfactory 
sense; devrerys with its dative form of Zeus is unlikely to mean 
‘< sky-fallen ” (1267); such a note as ‘Bpopuos from VW Bpénw’ 
(66) does not inspire confidence. 

I must omit other questionable judgements which would 
require lengthy argument, giving one example briefly. At 1308 
Dodds explains 6 ‘dap’ dvéBded’ as ‘‘ by whom (instrum.) the 
house had recovered his sight.” In support of this he cites 
inconclusive phrases in Jon 1467 and Aesch. Cho. 808, and the 
familiar metaphor by which an heir of a family is regarded as 
its eye. But if this metaphor is to support his view he must 
refute the general opinion that it implies that the heir is the 
light, the brightness, of his family (*‘The lamp of the body is 
the eye’) and prove that the family was thought as having sight 
through its heir. It does not follow, for example, that if. the 
eldest son is a ‘‘ spark” he will be useful for keeping the home 
fires burning. But there are even clearer objections to Dedds’ 
view. When did “the house” lose its sight that it needed to 
recover it? And, conclusively, ‘‘had recovered’”’ cannot be taken 
from the imperfect here; the aorist is what one would expect 
and what one finds in Herodotus 2, 111, 17 and 21, Plutus 95 
and 117, Phaedrus 243n, St. John 9, 11 (and cp. the aorist 
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dvéSpaxey at Il. 14, 436, and dvdeiv at Cho. 808). The natural 
and best meaning for the phrase is ‘‘ By whom the house was 
(constantly) revived” or “‘Who kept bringing brightness to our 
home” (cp. L.S.°). I agree with him that “to whom the house 
looked up” should be abandoned and that © is instrumental. 

One finds some inconsistency in Dodds’ criteria in matters 
of textual emendation. In some places the fact that a form or 
meaning is unparalleled is taken as no obstacle to its acceptance 
(e.g. at 200, 413); in other places it is a major objection (314-8, 
758-61, 982). At 1066-7 he takes wepipopdy = “‘ rim (?)” 
(thus trying, as often, to have it both ways) when this meaning 
is quite unsupported; but he objects to my suggesting that 
dopai might be spokes (for which there is slight evidence). He 
overworks the “internal” accusative; it does not justify his 
evoopov konav at 235. At 621 he pauses to teach Euripides to 
write better verses (which should console Croiset’s ghost for his 
castigation at 201), “Here he might as well or better have said 
dSotar Sidovs xeiAy’ (but Euripides, no doubt, knew when he 
wanted a marked assonance and when he didn’t and also would 
prefer to make the line scan). At 710 the metaphor ‘‘swarms 
of milk” is objected to and avoided: it seems to me a peculiarly 
apt one for a play so full of schwarmerei, and no more ridiculous 
than to talk of a swan’s sheltering “‘the old hoary-headed drone,” 
as the poet does later. Metaphor is beyond logic. At 263 we are 
told that “‘ Chorus-leaders do not indulge in irony”: why not 
if the chorus itself can at 1163? Learners will be greatly puzzled 
by the scattered treatment of lengthening before mutes and 
liquids. I have noted misprints at 81, 141, 338, 778, 1096-8 
(pappaxos misaccented) and on p. 207, 1. 2. Hyphens would 
improve ‘‘Mansmasher” (p. xvii), ‘‘ Broad Church dean” 
(p. 87). 

I have found a few questionable translations: “ glitter” 
(xAt8a, 154), ‘‘ Holiness ” (‘Ocia, 370; the following note implies 
“Righteousness ” as Tyrrell renders it), “the shadowy hair of 
the forest” (oxapoxdpois 7° épveow tras: but «éuy is much more 
likely to imply foliage, as in Homer and elsewhere, cp. dyixouos 
in Alcestis 585). There is a tendency to go beyond the original, 
eg. ‘their fanaticism” (xpo@vmias, 1101), “rending nails” 
(owapaypots, 1135), ‘‘ hands’ white blades” (dxpaiow, 1207). 
The interpretations at 457, 664, and 1203 are discordant (on 
Aevkos). 

All of the major textual and exegetical difficulties are fully, 
and in most cases very helpfully, discussed. In minor matters 
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I have found few regrettable omissions. Paper is scarce, but 
space might have been found for references to Horace’s splendide 
mendax at 334, to J. A. Scott’s valuable articles on Euripides’ 
sigmatism (A.J.P. xxix and xxxi), to A. Y. Campbell on ot py 
(C.R. tv, 2) at 852, a note on wAavys (717) and the reason 
for the loops on the javelins in 1205. There are useful metrical 
analyses. The series does not admit indexes. 

Enough has been said to show that Professor Dodds’ 
magisterial attitude to the opinions of other scholars is hardly 
justified by a Delphic inerrancy on his own part. But it must 
be emphasized that the faults in his edition are slight compared 
with its good qualities, its realism, freshness, wide range, apt 
illustrations, epigrammatic felicities, and clear mastery of the 
play’s deeper interests. Can it be that the unhappier aspects of 
his work (and, to some extent, of Tyrrell’s) are only a sign of 
his play’s potent influence on those who study it sympathetically? 
Has it some hypnotic power which compels scholars to practise 
that ‘‘rending of limbs” (o7apaypos) and ‘‘eating of raw 
flesh ” (Gnogayia) which Dodds has so ably expounded? For 
he tells us ‘‘if you tear something to pieces and eat it warm 
and bleeding, you add its vital powers to your own,” and “the 
victim was felt to embody the vital powers of the god himself, 
which by the act of énodayia were transferred to the worshippers” 
(Introduction, p. xv). Hence, perhaps, the capxaopos: hinc 
illae lacrimae. 

In any case, this edition far surpasses its predecessors in 
vitality, sympathy and scope. Its religious and psychological 
interpretations should open a new era in the study of this 
absorbing play. 















W. B.S. 










An Introduction to Philosophy. By W. A. Stnctatr. Oxford 
University Press: Humphrey Milford, 1944. 5s. net. 


“Wuat is philosophy?” asks the plain man. The professional 
philosopher hears the question with mingled feelings. For while he 
is no less ready than anyone else to expatiate on his own subject, 
he knows very well that the plain man expects ‘‘a simple answer 
to a simple question”; and if he does not get it, will be 
inclined, not unreasonably, to class philosophers with astrologers, 
alchemists and other humbugs. Things are a little easier, in 
some ways, since philosophy, in the person of Dr. Joad, has 
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descended to the market-place. But it is still the case that a 
satisfactory answer to the question cannot be a short one. 

If this is more than the questioner has bargained for, one can 
only refer him to some introductory’ book on the subject. Such 
books however are rare. Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Problems of 
Philosophy is in many ways an admirable introduction, but it 
was first published in 1913, and much water has flowed under 
the bridges of philosophy, including Mr. Russell’s, since then. 
Professor Broad’s Scientific Thought contains an excellent intro- 
ductory chapter; but this is a bulky book, suitable for the study 
rather than the tram or the train. Hence there was undoubtedly 
a need for a simple modern introduction to philosophy and 
Mr. Sinclair’s book is timely. He aims, indeed, in this book, 
to do something more than to inform his readers what philosophy 
is: he wishes to show them what it ‘‘ feels like” to think 
philosophically; and by thinking philosophically he means 
becoming aware of, reflecting on, and perhaps amending those 
major. assumptions which we all make, albeit implicitly, about 
the world in which we live, and our relations to it. 

Mr. Sinclair’s method is to take an important philosophical 
theory—the one he chooses is the representative theory of 
perception—explain it with the greatest care, state the arguments 
which induced such men as Descartes and Locke to hold it, and 
show the unattractive conclusions to which it led when developed 
by the keen wits of Berkeley and Hume. All this is enlivened 
with topical illustrations from anthropology, history and modern 
physics, and the reader who has followed the discussion care- 
fully should have begun to know what it feels like to think 
philosophically. Certainly he should have no difficulty in 
understanding the discussion, for, if anything, Mr. Sinclair is 
over-didactic; and in his desire to be lucid he perhaps under- 
rates the plain man’s intelligence. 

Having subjected his readers to this philosophical catharsis 
Mr. Sinclair now offers an alternative to the representative theory 
of perception, whose birth, maturity, and decline he has depicted. 
This is a presentative theory stated in an original and attractive 
form. From this he passes by an easy transition to Pilate’s 
question, “‘What is truth?” and here Mr. Sinclair, as a good 
Scot, defends the coherence theory of truth, and attempts in an 
ingenious way to combine it with his presentative theory of 
perception. Indeed he regards the rival view, the correspondence 
theory of truth, as a natural implicate of the representative 
theory of perception. 
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The book concludes with a chapter introducing some of the 
other branches of philosophy, and the reader is given a useful 
selection of books for further reading. 

A book of this kind, whose aim is to stimulate thought and 
judgment, does not call for detailed criticism of its philosophical 
accuracy. It will be sufficient, therefore, merely to indicate a 
few points on which Mr. Sinclair’s philosophy is unconvincing. 
To begin with, his theory of perception would need a good deal 
more explanation to prove acceptable; in particular, he does not 
explain how he conceives of the relation between the world of 
colours, sounds, tastes—the sensible world—and the physical 
world of atoms, electrons, and such like. And this is a point 
of the first importance for a presentative theory of perception. 
Then, the coherence theory of truth would be regarded by many 
as a lost cause if ever there was one. Mr. Sinclair would need 
to explain more fully than he has done what he means by 
coherence; for it has been argued, with much plausibility, that 
the coherence theory when nicely analysed can be seen to 
presuppose the truth of the correspondence theory. And, lastly, 
Berkeleian scholars will note with regret that despite all that 
has been urged in recent years Mr. Sinclair apparently regards, 
and may lead many of the wide public to which his book appeals 
to regard, Berkeley as a mere link between Locke and Hume, 
a crypto-sceptic whose theism is not to be regarded as a serious 
part of his philosophy. The exigencies of space cannot be 
blamed for this misrepresentation, for Mr. Sinclair gives Berkeley 
two whole chapters to himself, while Descartes, Locke, and 
Kant receive but a few pages apiece. We may well imagine 
that some Dr. O’Rahilly of 3000 a.v., rummaging among the 
documents of our time, will discover that there were two George 
Berkeleys: the one will be the genuine Berkeley of history, 
the other the idealised Berkeley of the historian. 

However, Mr. Sinclair tells us in his preface that the present 
book is the forerunner of a more ample work on the theory of 
knowledge, and the latter may well give us the explanations we 
need. Meantime he has certainly succeeded in writing an 
introduction to philosophy which is at once stimulating, simple, 
and yet by no means superficial. And if his book is as much 
an introduction to the author’s philosophy, as the author’s 
introduction to philosophy, that does not detract from its 
interest or educational value. Both lay enquirers and professional 
philosophers will be grateful to him. 


E. J. F. 
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The Story of Irish Orientalism. By M. MAnsoor, PH.D., 
Examiner for the London Chamber of Commerce, with a 
Foreword by Professor R. M. GwyYnw, M.A., B.D., S.F.T.C.D, 
(pp. 67. 9 Illustrations). Hodges, Figgis & Co., Dublin; 
Longmans, Green & Co., London. Price 5/— net. 


Tuts book breaks new ground and the author deserves the thanks 
of Ireland, and of Trinity College in particular, for his pioneering 
spirit. He has summarised and appraised the contributions of 
Irishmen to Oriental Studies, and though many of the notices 
are very brief, the roll makes impressive and inspiring reading. 

Dr. Mansoor begins with a short sketch of the influence of 
Egypt on the early Celtic Church. Then, after a note on the 
rise of Islam and the growth of Arab culture, he describes some 
of the Irish scholars of the thirteenth century who travelled to 
study at the Arab schools in Sicily, Toledo and Cordova. The 
most famous of these was Michael Scotus, whose translations of 
Aristotle from Arabic into Latin were widely read. 

It was not, however, till the foundation of Trinity College 
that Irish Oriental Studies, in the proper sense of the term, 
began. The Biblical researches of Archbishop Ussher, and the 
Ethiopian version of the New Testament supplied to Walton’s 
Polyglot Bible by Dudley Loftus, were contributions which 
achieved European fame. The desire for a deeper understanding 
of the Holy Scriptures has always been a powerful incentive to 
the study of Hebrew, and it is not surprising that the first-fruits 
of scholarship were in the field of Biblical studies. But other 
fields were not neglected. The establishment of British rule in 
India gave a great stimulus to Indology. “ Irishmen,” says 
Dr. Mansoor, ‘“‘have excelled themselves in Indian and Malayan 
studies, being among the best authorities on the history of the 
peoples of India, their vast literature, their art and their 
religions.” William Marsden’s Dictionary of Malayan Languages, 
and V. A. Smith’s History of India are standard works. Sir 
George Grierson, the most distinguished pupil of that great 
teacher Professor R. Atkinson, compiled a Linguistic Survey of 
India which has been described as ‘‘ the biggest thing of its 
kind that has ever been attempted in any part of the world.” 

A short chapter on the Eastern Influence on English 
Literature throws an interesting side-light on Burton’s Arabian 
Nights and the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, works which caught 
the popular imagination. The grandfather of Sir Richard Burton 
was an Irish clergyman, the Rev. E. Burton, Rector of Tuam. 
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Edward Fitzgerald, too, was of Irish parentage and a frequent 
visitor to Dublin. 

After chapters on Persian, Arabic, and Hebrew studies both 
at Trinity and in Northern Ireland, Dr. Mansoor concludes with 
a sketch of Edward Hincks, in many ways the most amazing 
of Irish Orientalists, who solved the mysteries of hieroglyphics 
and cuneiform in the seclusion of a country rectory in Co. Down. 

This summary will indicate the scope of the book. It does 
not claim to be a detailed history of Irish Orientalism, nor to 
give an exhaustive list of Irish Orientalists, but it is based 
on wide and careful research, and the outlines of the subject 
are drawn with boldness and accuracy. In his eagerness to 
open up a neglected aspect of Irish scholarship, Dr. Mansoor 
is perhaps inclined to praise too freely, but this is understand- 
able in a book which is as much a challenge to future effort as 
a record of past achievement. 

The lay-out and printing of the book are excellent, and there 
are eight full-page illustrations, including portraits of Sir George 
Grierson and Stanley Lane-Poole. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on his mastery of English. 


J. V. Luce. 






A Modern Elementary Logic. By L. S. StEessinc. London, 
Methuen, 1943. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘*[WomEN] never reason, or if they do, they either draw 
correct inferences from wrong premisses, or wrong inferences 
from correct premisses; and they always poke the fire from the 
top.” The distinguished logician, Archbishop Whately, would 
have had reason to revise this Johnsonian utterance if he had 
been acquainted with the writings of the late Miss Stebbing; 
and indeed we may well believe that if he had lived on into 
the twentieth century while still adhering to the views expressed 
in his Elements of Logic he would have learnt to his cost that 
a lady can use a pen, if not a poker, with intelligence and 
precision. 

The present book is the last of Professor Stebbing’s works 
on logic. While none of them entitles her to a place beside 
such pioneers of modern logic as Mr. Russell or Dr. Whitehead, 
she, like her colleague Professor Joad, was a good expositor with 
a clear mind and a plain style; and a close study of the speeches 


of eminent politicians and the philosophical writings of certain | 
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scientists had taught her not to under-estimate the frailty of 
the human reason. This blend of qualities makes for a good 
text-book, and that the present work certainly is. One is glad 
to observe, too, that this book is much mellower in tone than 
some of Miss Stebbing’s other works, and there are few of the 
rather tiresome gibes at logicians of the Aristotelian tradition. 

Miss Stebbing’s aim was to compose a text-book suitable, 
to quote her preface, “for first-year students reading logic for 
a University examination.” She had especially in mind the 
student who is “reading by himself without any guidance from 
a teacher.”” It may be said, with a qualification to be stated 
below, that the book does achieve this commendable aim, both 
as to scope and treatment: Miss Stebbing’s talent for lucid 
exposition has already been noted, and to those who are familiar 
with her Modern Introduction to Logic it is sufficient to remark 
that the scope of the present work is almost identical with that 
of its stouter predecessor—both books cover adequately the field 
of modern logic. Naturally the pace is a little furious at times, 
and Miss Stebbing is confessedly dogmatic on many questions 
still sub judice; but she is seldom plainly wrong. And a concise 
text-book on logic has this prima facie advantage over a concise 
text-book on, say, astronomy, that the solutions of many logical 
problems are so obvious—when once discovered—as to command 
that “of course,” which, as an Oxford wit has remarked, greets 
any considerable philosophical discovery. Brevity, however, can 
be attained only at the risk of sacrificing the educational value 
and the dramatic effect of a thorough discussion—one is in at 
the ‘‘kill,”’ but misses the chase—and a good deal of ‘‘ recon- 
stitution” by the teacher will be necessary to make the diet 
edible and digestible. The student who is his own teacher 
should find the substantial appendix of exercises, and their 
solutions, a considerable help. 

Praise of this book requires, however, the qualification that 
it would not be suitable in its entirety as a text-book for the 
pass student, or even for a man of honours calibre who has not 
some tincture of mathematics in his make-up; in particular, the 
sections which require an ability to handle symbols effectively 
would be a stumbling-block to many. If, however, these 
portions on symbolic logic, and a few other non-elementary 
passages, were omitted, or at least not prescribed, the book can 
be highly recommended for the pass student. 

E. J. F. 
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Dunchad, Glossae in Martianum. Edited by Cora E. Lutz, 
Published by the American Philological Association, 
Lancaster, Pa., and Oxford, 1944. 1 dollar 50 cents. 


THE extant portion of the commentary here edited deals with 
the sections De Nuptiis (in part), De Dialectica, and De 
Rhetorica (in part) of Martianus’ famous work. Its authorship 
is unknown, and it is only “ scholarly tradition ” that attributes 
it to the Irishman Dunchad.'! Of the latter nothing is known 
except that he taught at the Monastery of St. Rémi at Rheims. 
His name is found on a leaf? incorrectly inserted before a 
commentary, probably the work of Remy of Auxerre,® in a 
British Museum MS., and all we can with certainty attribute 
to his pen is the portion of a commentary on the Computus which 
fills this leaf. It is, however, convenient, if not altogether 
accurate, to refer to him as the author of the present commentary, 
as Miss Lutz does throughout her Introduction. 

The present admirable edition follows that by the same scholar 
of the commentary of Johannes Scottus,* and we now have at 
our disposal the two works on Martianus most largely drawn on 
by Remigius, the most popular of his commentators. In an 
important note (p. xii) Miss Lutz draws attention to the part 
played by the two Irishmen, and following them Remigius, in 
the moral and symbolical interpretation of the classical myths 
which became the usual practice in medieval times. In her able 
and well-annotated introduction Miss Lutz deals with the methods, 
originality, and sources of Dunchad, with here and there valuable 
notes on his relation to Johannes Scottus. The text, which is 
clearly set out and easy of reference, is followed by detailed notes, 
two appendices on Martianus, and a useful index. Miss Lutz 
is to be congratulated on a model edition. 

Bearing in mind Martianus’ popularity and the fact that he 
was commentated by Irish scholars, it is perhaps curious that 
no Irish glosses on him have come down to us.° It can hardly 


*In the one passage where he is mentioned the name is spelt 
Dunchat or Duncath, transcribed Duncaht by M. Esposito, Zeitschr. 
fiir Celtische Philologie, v1, 501 (h superscr.). 

* Transcribed in full by M. Esposito, Zeitschr. 
Philologie, rx, 161-2. 

*See R. Flower, Zeitschr. fiir Celtische Philologie, vim, 567. 

*Cambridge, 1939. 

*For Welsh glosses on Martianus see W. Stokes, Archaeologia 
Cambrensis, Ser. 4, vol. iv, 1-21 (1873), reprinted Kuhn’s Beitriage, 
vu, 385-416 (1873). 
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be doubted, however, that he was studied in Ireland® as well as 
by Irish scholars on the Continent, and the fact is not without 
interest that some traces of his influence are found in a fifteenth 
century Irish text,” where we find reference to the seven liberal 
arts (ma secht n-eladhna saera), repetitio, and ars memorativa, 
none of which expressions is directly attributable to the English 
source of the Irish text. 
E. G. Quin. 

*For a note on the study of Martianus in Ireland see M. Esposito, 
Hermathena xvi (1911), pp. 71-72. 

‘Trish Texts Society, vol. xxxvu1I, Dublin, 1939. 


The Great Glory and Glamour of the Dodecanese. By Davin 
Moore Rosinson. Pp. 30. Published by the Dodecanesian 
National Council, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


In this short pamphlet Professor David M. Robinson puts 
together in small compass a most varied assemblage of facts 
and associations concerning Rhodes and its neighbouring islands. 
The specific occasion is to illustrate the thesis that the Dodecanese 
is Greek in atmosphere and history and so should not revert to 
Italian sovereignty at the end of the present war. Such a 
political issue is not appropriate for discussion here, and Professor 
Robinson, who is evidently writing for the general reader, would 
not expect this brief essay to be examined as a contribution to 
scholarship. But one may acknowledge the skill with which 
his charm of style and the beautifully chosen photographs are 
calculated to evoke nostalgia for the Greek Islands in any 
classical reader. 

H. W. Parke. 


Philosophical Commentaries, generally called the Commonplace 
Book. George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. An editio 
diplomatica transcribed and edited with introduction and 
notes by A. A. LucE, M.C., D.D., LITT.D. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Limited. Three and a half guineas, net. 


In his Preface to this magnificent editio diplomatica of Berkeley’s 
Commonplace Book Dr. Luce pays generous tribute to colleagues 
in Dublin University for their assistance in preparing the work. 
It is not difficult, however, to see the master-hand of Dr. Luce 
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himself throughout the book, the publication of which will 
enhance his reputation in the philosophical world. 

There was urgent need for an editio diplomatica of this 
much-discussed work of Bishop Berkeley, since his own manu- 
script is deteriorating and none of the previous editions are 
entirely satisfactory. Fraser, who discovered the work, produced 
a “confused version,” and G. A. Johnston, whose recent edition 
is the only other one available to English readers, has been 
charged with serious inaccuracies. In 1926 Hecht produced an 
edition in German, significantly entitled Philosophisches 
Tagebuch,| which has won high praise for its accuracy, but of 
course it is not readily accessible to the average scholar. Now 
from the holder of the Chair of Moral Philosophy in Berkeley’s 
own University comes an edition which, according to Dr. Luce’s 
own words, reproduces the original manuscript “page for page, 
line for line, and word for word.” For the time being the ms. 
is not accessible and therefore this claim cannot be verified; but 
Dr. Luce has been working at the Commonplace Book for many 
years, and his earlier researches in it are of such a quality as 
to make it unlikely that any serious discrepancy exists between 
the text before us and the original. 

No one who is familiar with Dr. Luce’s earlier work on the 
Commonplace Book, its date, purpose, structure, and marginal 
signs, will be surprised at his impatience with the title which 
has been in use since Fraser’s discovery of the work.? There 
he somewhat uneasily retained the title, but now he cuts the 
Gordian knot and boldly declares in favour of a new title, 
“Philosophical Commentaries,” though for obvious reasons he 
retains the old name in the sub-title and elsewhere in the Intro- 
duction and Notes. 

Two questions are immediately raised by this break with 
tradition: first of all, is it necessary to make so much of the 
name of the work, and, secondly, if a change has to be made, 
is the one here suggested a desirable one? It may be said at 
once that Dr. Luce makes out a convincing case in favour of a 
change; indeed once his thesis that the work is a purposeful 
composition is accepted,* as it must be, it will be readily admitted 


*The title is not the best possible, but presumably Tagebuch 
suggests something more systematic and purposive than Notizbuch. 

* Cf. Hermathena, Vol. xxii, pages 99 to 131, inclusive. 

*Cf. Hermathena, Vol. xxii, p. 101, ‘‘The Commonplace Book, in 
my view, was a definite piece of work, undertaken by Berkeley as a 


preliminary stage in working out the argument of the Theory of 
Vision and of the Principles.’’ 
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that Fraser’s title is a misnomer. Further, as Dr. Luce has 
pointed out, the title Commonplace Book misleads people about 
the nature and contents of the work, and therefore about its 
value in understanding Berkeley’s formulation and _interpre- 
tation of Immaterialism. The Times some years ago incurred 
Dr. Luce’s rebuke for its description of the work as “ Berkeley’s 
scrapbook,” and elsewhere it has been described in similar terms, 
eg. in a volume published in America a few years ago a well- 
known writer speaks of “the rude intuitions of the Common- 
place Book.” 

It may be doubted if Fraser himself was satisfied with the 
title which he eventually adopted. The logic of some of his 
language about it shows that it is not a Commonplace Book as 
ordinarily understood. Thus having called it a “ ‘Common- 
place’ Book of queries, and occasional thoughts in psychology, 
metaphysics and ethics,” he goes on to say,* ‘Throughout (the 
italics are mine) these private utterings of his thoughts, fresh 
and earnestly real, written as they arose, one finds a mind every- 
where (again the italics are mine) labouring under the conscious- 
ness of a new world-transforming conception, the sense of which 
gives rise to successive flashes of speculative and moral 
enthusiasm.” This language implies, in my opinion, the existence 
of a principle of unity in the work, the full recognition of which 
shouid have saved Fraser from speaking of it as a book “which 
preserves the crude, solitary, strugglés of subtle philosophical 
genius,” and should have urged him to give it a better name. 

What then of the new name, “Philosophical Commentaries”? 
If it be admitted that the true nature of the note-books is to 
set down Berkeley’s private comments on his argument for 
immaterialism, then the title chosen by Dr. Luce is the best 
possible one. A commentary is a book in which comments are 
systematically made either about the contents of another work 
or else about opinions already held by the author or by some- 
one else. It is not necessary to restrict the name to comments 
on a prior document, though Dr. Luce adds to his defence of 
the new title the interesting suggestion that in the present case 
Berkeley was making comments on a written argument, though 
he adds, “even if my theory were wrong and Berkeley were not 
commenting on a written argument, then he was commenting 
on an unwritten argument (‘my first arguings’), lengthy and 
clear-cut, and therefore in either case the term ‘Commentaries’ 


* Berkeley, A. CO. Fraser, p. 11. 
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is a true and proper designation of his work.” I believe that 
the new title ‘‘ Philosophical Commentaries ” is a happy choice. 
It has the merit of being elastic in meaning, it very well describes 
the contents of the famous note-books, and I hope that it will 
be generally accepted. 

But Dr. Luce has done much more than give a new name to 
the Commonplace Book. In the Introduction he discusses the 
question of the order of the note-books, rejecting the supposition 
of Fraser that they were written in the order in which they 
were bound, and accepting in general the well-established thesis 
of Lorenz that Berkeley composed the second note-book, as 
bound, before the first. He repeats his previous argument about 
the date of the Commentaries, holding that Berkeley began them 
in the long vacation of 1707, shortly after his election to 
Fellowship, and finished the work on the 28th August in the 
year following. Dr. Luce has also, in the Introduction, 
proposed a new way of numbering the entries and a new theory 
of the signs, both of which throw light on Berkeley’s method 
and purpose in writing the Commentaries. 

Dr. Luce’s excellent Notes give fresh evidence not only of 
his skill as an interpreter and apologist of Berkeley, but also of 
his sure grasp of the philosophy of the Bishop’s contemporaries. 
The whole volume, well presented and clearly printed despite 
prevailing conditions, obviously represents the ripe fruit of many 
years of painstaking research, and make it a notable tribute to 
the great Irish philosopher. 


R. R. Hartrorp. 
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